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Watering-place Hat. 
See illustration on front page. 

jhe picturesque round hat is made of the 

rough black straw now in fashion, and is 
trimmed with feathers, without flowers or rib- 
bons. Two black ostrich plumes, demi-long, sur- 
round the crown, beginning in front beneath a 
white heron’s aigrette;),at is imbedded in tufts 
made of the breasts @ rds. The brim is lined 
with cardinal red Strah gf in one large 
puff, then shirred in t5wg of marrow tucks. 


— 


THE MUSIC or THE POOR. 
HE scene depicted jn this fin? engraving is a 
familiar one to the dwelleS im cities, who 
can scarcely walk ten Lods, especially at twilight 
on a summer evening, Without @countering one 
of these street bands, Cogppoged/ Usually of Ger- 
mans, and furnished with . +.» a violin or two, 
and generally some windinstrum sent, on which 
they play popular airs for se amt *sement of the 
crowd that never fails to gther rou md them. It 
is pathetic to watch the effet of this music—at 
which the fastidious dilettane rails @\s a nuisance 
—on the populace, whose ntural mt isical tastes 
liave not been cultivated beyad the p-ower of en- 
joyment. For a moment the harmofaious notes 
lift them out of themselves ari their *squalid sur- 
roundings, and open to them s heavera of delight. 
What care they that the violas aft. not Stradua- 
rii, that the harpist sometimesfails to keep time, 
that the cornet-player occasimally flats a note, 
and that the orchestra has net een drilled like 
that of the Philharmonic? They do not know 
these defects, or, knowing, are uot distressed by 
them. It is enough for them that their emotion- 
al nature is stirred to the depths by the only mu- 
sic within their reach. The wretched invalid girl 
on her bed of pain finds her sufferings soothed 
by the sweet strains that are wafted to her open 
window ; the poor sewing-girl in her attic forgets 
her toil in the vision of happier days evoked by 
some familiar air; the old immigrant fancies 
himself again in his native land at the sound 
of the German hymn that he has sung so often 
in childhood ; and the children are delighted with 
the newest popular melody. Unlike the stereo- 
typed barrel-organ, the street band can play what 
it likes, and vary its tunes to suit the humor of 
its audience, who seldom fail to reward the stroll- 
ing musicians with a goodly contribution of the 
hard-earned pence, which are much more wisely 
expended on them than in the neighboring beer- 
shop. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 


Harrer’s YOUNG Propre No. 34, issued 
Fune 22, contains a pretty poem by MRS, BRINE, 
entitled“ Baby, Bee,and Butterfly” ; an interest- 
ing sketch of GENERAL WILLIAM Eaton; a 
Japanese story, illustrated, by WIL1L1AM E, GRIF- 
Fis; Chapter Four of “ The Moral Pirates,” with 
an illustration ; “ New York Prison-Ships ;” an 
interesting and instructive article on Tigers, illus- 
trated; an entertaining sketch entitled “ Bicy- 
cling,” illustrated ; “ The Pig’s Penny,” an excel- 
lent story, by W.O. STODDARD ; the beginning of 
a very pretty story by Mrs. W. J. HAYS, entitled 
“ Miss Van Winkle’s Nap”; a page of illustrated 
“ Singles”; the Post-office Box, and other attrac- 
tions. 





PLAIN-SPEAKING. 


By rue Avtuor or “Joun Hauirax, Gentieman.” 


The next Number of the BAZAR will contain 
the second of these admirable papers, which were 
begun in No. 15, Vol. XILI., and will be contin- 
ued at intervals during the year. The topic of 
the forth-coming paper, which the author has treat- 
ed with her accustomed good sense and lucidity, is 
“ Victims and Victimizers”; and as most of man- 
hind has been or may be at some time included in 
one or both of these categories, it is deserving of 
marked and wide-spread attention, 





IB Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with numerous full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Bathing Suits, Slippers, 
Caps, and other ¢ iences for bathing ; Girls’ 
and Boys’ Gymnastic Suits ; Ladies’ Travelling 
Dresses, Walking Suits, Wrappers, and various 
Toilettes for city and country, including a new 
and stylish Directoire Basque, and Round Skirt 
with Shirred Front and Pointed Panels, of which 
a Cut Paper Pattern is published; Little Girls 
Dresses ; Summer Bonnets; Crochet Fichus ; 
Fancy-Work, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and 
artistic attractions. 











SHOPPING. 


E hear many women asseverate their 

dislike for shopping in emphatic 
terms, as if there were some disgrace at- 
taching to the enjoyment of this innocent 
and necessary pursuit, as if they wished it 
distinctly understood that they shopped un- 
der protest, because custom demanded that 
they should be clothed, but that they were 
not to be suspected of relishing the busi- 
ness, of finding the least pleasure in any- 
thing so repugnant to the esthetic mind, 
or so opposed to cultivation. If you sug- 
gest to these poor martyrs that there are 





people who earn their daily bread by tak- 
ing this hardship upon themselves, who 
would gladly relieve others from such vul- 
gar toil for a slight consideration, they will 
assure you that they prefer to see the ma- 
terial in the piece. In the mean while 
those who are loudest in their denuncia- 
tions are often the very persons whom we 
most frequently encounter engaged in the 
hated task; and we are expected to regard 
them as practicing most of the Christian 
virtues at the same time, and to look with 
admiration and sympathy upon the sorry 
spectacle of a soaring mind obliged by the 
stern realism of life to grovel amidst satins 
and laces. In fact, we usually find that the 
woman who indulges in diatribes against 
the employment is the most pertinacious of 
shoppers, and the one at whose approach 
the salesman trembles; who consumes more 
time and words in spending a dollar than 
her neighbor would in investing a fortune ; 
who is never satisfied till she has ransacked 
every store for the article in question ; who 
seems to feel as if she had failed in the 
whole duty of woman unless she has bur- 
rowed for hours among an Alpine range of 
dry-goods, cheapening everything, now tot- 
tering on the very brink of a purchase, and 
anon withheld from the plunge by some 
scruple of taste or economy. That shop- 
ping pursued in this wise is a frivolous af- 
fair we do not deny; but because one is by 
no means superior to the enjoyment of it in 
a rational degree, it does not follow that 
she is given over to degeneracy of mind, to 
vanity and folly, that she has no aspira- 
tions beyond camel’s-hair and point lace. 
Possibly she is annoyed by the attrition of 
the crowd. The lack of concern in her pur- 
suit which certain clerks manifest, when 
they are uncertain as to her intentions, is 
as natural, perhaps, and as provoking, as 
their sudden interest the instant they dis- 
cover that she is on no fool’s errand. Such 
incidents as these may disturb, but can not 
rob her of the pleasure every shopper must 
share in beholding beautiful fabrics, in be- 
coming acquainted with the industries of 
many lands, in learning to distinguish be- 
tween the real and the sham article. 





MIDSUMMER’S DAY. 


T is probably because of the earlier arrival 
and longer stay of summer with certain 
of our English-speaking ancestry that they 
fixed the first day of the last week in June 
as a landmark of the season, and named it 
Midsummer’s Day. For while it is summer 
weather on the Cornish and Devon coasts, it 
is little better than blustering early spring 
weather for all the northern half of our own 
land, summer being given to those across the 
water in much greater generosity than it is 
given tous. Six hours the sun might be in 
reaching us, but when he takes six weeks 
before he does the same work over here that 
he does there, it strikes us as favoritism, and 
we can only fear that time will make all 
things even some day, when we remember 
that it is not a thousand years since Green- 
land’s fields were green as England’s are. 
Thus we imagine that the early poets and 
legend makers and adopters doubtless be- 
longed where the zephyrs blew first across 
the warm eastern sea, and sod and forest an- 
swered with first-coming, longest-lingering 
verdure; so that it was really middle sum- 
mer to them when to the chillier world it was 
summer just begun. 

But if they established the name for their 
own meridian, it answers on the whole just 
as well for ours ; since although summer lasts 
with us after that date a much longer time 
than it had existed previous to it, neverthe- 
less she wears then the very greenest and 
best blossoming of her array, and has a 
splendor that neither the lushness of July 
nor the dead ripeness of August rivals. 

For a space, then, everything pauses at 
the full, as in those last few moments when 
the tide of the sea swings level, and one can 
not say whether it be flood orebb. Another 
week, and perhaps thunder-storms and wind- 
steryms and storms of dust arise, or the 
drought of unbroken sunshine comes to with- 
er, and that which was so peerless, if beau- 
tiful still, has lost 1ts first bloom. 

When one considers the marvellous love- 
liness of the wood-side world at midsummer 
time, one is not surprised. at the way in 
which the rude primitive fancy—that could 
not avoid seeking for supernatural agencies 
in the explanation of everything it did not 
understand—surrounded the day with ob- 
servances in honor of witch and warlock, 
elves and nixies, air and water sprites, and 
all the things of faerie. It might well have 
seemed as if nothing short of magic could 
fix all this accomplished beauty, and as if 
those that had wrought the magic must have 
their reward in one day’s unrestricted revel 
and lordship of the whole domain of beauty 
and of all who trespassed on it, as in many 
of the legends it appears to have been claim- 
ed the supernatural beings had. Perhaps 
the later and more disciplined fancy gains 





something, since truth is always gain over 
falsehood and fiction, by giving to all these 
unknown agencies which have wrought the 
marvel of complete June, and about which 
the imagination loves to play, the names of 
science instead of those of fairy-land, while 
aware that Oberon and Titania, Peas-blos- 
som and Mustard-seed, have nothing to do 
with the matter, unless their other and real 
names be those of Oxygen and his elemental 
slaves. 

But it takes a little time for us to discov- 
er as charming poetry in the later fancy as 
in the earlier. We love to personify, and we 
find it hard to endow the chemical properties 
with individual will and intelligence, or to 
suppose things so subject to law capable of 
feeling, of frolic, or of passion. For we in- 
herit a little still from our ideal-loving an- 
cestry who contrived to conjure up all these 
things in the forces bringing Midsummer’s 
Day about. 

It is not, however, at all necessary to re- 
member and discuss the traditions of St. 
John’s Day, with all their imps and fays, in or- 
der to appreciate the usual perfection of the 
day itself, when the great wave of the year 
gathers and rears itself, pausing one instant 
ere it breaks its crest in foam of scattered rose 
leaves and sunbeams, starbeams and dew, 
and to hold—although philosophers may tell 
us all this beauty is only for its own contin- 
uation, as the delicious pulp of the fruit is 
only for the protection of its seed—that our 
part in it is to suck the fruit and enjoy the 
beauty, a fraction of whose continuation 
may be this same enjoyment of ours. For 
we are sure that no earlier or later day will 
give us birds in such sweet chorus, flowers 
in such wealth, dawns of such silvery gleam, 
such rosy flame, twilights of such purple 
length, evenings of such lamp-like stars, as 
Midsummer’s Day should give; and it will 
do no harm to remember, as we abandon our- 
selves to the luxury of this day, set round of 
old with superstitions, the grain of wisdom 
in all ancient superstitions and saws, and 
make ourselves ready to take advantage, by 
early rising and nature-loving, of the mean- 
ing of the rade verse: 
“ One need not be sad in tember ; 

One needs must be glad 


But would one have good men Oe a twelvemonth, 
Drink the dew of a Midsummer’s Day.” 





NOTABLE SUICIDES IN 
WASHINGTON. 


HE recent announcement that a secretary 
of the Japanese legation had shot himself 
through the head at his residence in Washington 
city has naturally called to mind some other in- 
stances of felo-de-se which have occurred at the 
national capital since the year 1828, which are 
of general interest, owing to the position held by 
the unfortunate men at the time of their self- 
destruction, or to the circumstances connected 
with their deaths. 

The suicide of Mr. Agee Takato, secretary of 
the Japanese legation, which occurred in Wash- 
ington on Saturday night, June 5, attracted com- 
paratively little attention at the time, owing to 
the fact that the public mind was then, and for 
some days afterward, entirely occupied by the de- 
tails of the Chicago Convention. Moreover, the 
unfortunate gentleman had been so short a time 
in Washington that he had few acquaintances 
there. He arrived the middle of April, and had 
spent a portion of the time thereafter in New 
York, visiting the friends he made there while a 
student at the Law School of Columbia College. 
He passed seven years in this country acquiring 
his education, and returned in 1876 to Japan, 
where he was given a government appointment 
prior to being sent to Washington as a secretary 
of legation. 

He was about thirty years old, and no one 
seems able to assign a cause for the mental de- 
pression which ended in his shooting himself 
through the head with a revolver. He left a note 
for his relatives in Japan, but, as it was sealed, 
the members of the Japanese legation have no 
clew to any explanation he may have made there- 
in, but have forwarded it as addressed. His fam- 
ily is an important one in Japan. His body has 
been placed in a vault in the beautiful cemetery 
in Georgetown, Oak Hill. 

It is a singular coincidence that several sui- 
cides, and a death from accidental shooting, have 
occurred in the immediate neighborhood of the 
house in which this one took place, No. 1131 
Eleventh Street, N. W. 

Opposite is the house—No. 1100 M Street— 
in which Captain Edward M. Wright, of the Ord- 
nance Corps, U.8. A., shot himself on the 24th 
of last April. It is also asserted by the neigh- 
bors that a young department clerk blew his 
brains out within the last two years in the same 
room in which the Japanese secretary’s suicide 
occurred. 

The suicide of a member of the diplomatic 
corps has happily not been of frequent occur- 
rence in the United States. Two other and very 
notable instances, in addition to that first cited, 
are, however, mentioned as occurring in Washing- 
ton, in one of which, like that of the Japanese, the 
revolver was the instrument of death, and in the 
other the suicide chose hanging. Both of these 
were Foreign Ministers. One was Don Pablo Obre- 
gon, a Minister from Mexico; the other, and the 
more recent case, was that of M. Lucien Anatole 
Prévost-Paradol, Minister from France to the Unit- 
ed States, who shot himself through the heart, at 
his residence in Washington, at 1 a.m., July 20, 





1870. He was a Parisian by birth and residence, 
and had taken a prominent part in French poli- 
tics, but had not long been a supporter of Napo- 
leon III. when the latter sent him to Washington 
as Minister. He arrived in the city in July, 1870, 
and presented his credentials to President Grant 
on July 16—less than a week before he terminated 
his life by his own hand. He had taken a resi- 
dence on New York Avenue, between Ninth and 
Tenth streets, and was living there alone with his 
servants. A valet and femme de chambre were 
the only other persons in the house at the time 
of the suicide. M. Paradol’s son and daughter, 
both of whom were under twenty, had not accom- 
panied him to Washington, but were at Newport 
when the shocking event occurred. This suicide 
was @ great mystery at the time, and the only 
explanation made—temporary insanity—was not 
altogether satisfactory, since, while M. Paradol 
had seemed much depressed in spirits for some 
time previous, his friends had not attached great 
importance to his condition, and had ascribed his 
melancholy to some indisposition occasioned by 
the heat, which was intense at that time, and to 
which, of course, he was unaccustomed. The war 
between France and Prussia, which had then just 
begun, was also believed to have greatly affected 
m 


He had three children—two daughters and a 
son. The youngest child remained in France 
when her father came to America, The daugh- 
ter who returned to France with her father’s 
corpse entered a convent, and died of a broken 
heart. The son has since committed suicide ; 
which facts suggest a melancholy temperament 
in the family, and give plausibility to the theory 
of M. Paradol’s insanity at the time he killed 
himself. The Catholic priest who used the rites 
of that Church at his funeral at St. Matthew’s 
Church, Washington, believed this, or he would 
not have been permitted by the laws of the Church 
to give a suicide Christian burial. 

The servants, though strangers in this coun- 
try, had from the first objected to the house into 
which M. Paradol moved so promptly after arriv- 
ing in Washington, insisting that it was haunted. 
Strange to say, it was afterward discovered that 
there had been two previous cases of suicide in 
the same house. 

The first instance of a Foreign Minister killing 
himself in Washington is the most interesting, 
owing to the fact that disappointment in love oc- 
casioned the deep-seated melancholy and aggra- 
vated the physical ailments which led to the deed. 
Don Pablo Obregon was the second Minister Plen- 
ipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary accredited 
to the United States by our neighbor Mexico. 
He is well remembered by many now living in 
Washington as a most fascinating gentleman in 
manners and appearance, and a great favorite in 
society. He presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Monroe November 18, 1824, and remained 
at the head of the Mexican legation until his 
death, September 10, 1828. On the last date 
society was terribly shocked by hearing that the 
handsome young Mexican Minister had hanged 
himself in his own bedroom. At that very time 
invitations (one of which is still in existence) were 
out for a dinner party at the residence of Sefior 
Obregon. 

The same guests, and many others of those 
who had enjoyed his company at the gay parties 
he so constantly frequented, attended his funeral. 
It being evident that his mind had been affected 
by his deep-seated melancholy, resulting from 
general ill health and suffering caused by the loss 
of one of his eyes, as well as from the rejection of 
his hand by the lady of his choice, the Catho- 
lic Church gave him Christian burial in conse- 
crated ground. His remains have never been re- 
moved from the old Catholic cemetery where they 
were first interred, because no stone marked the 
spot; and within a few years, when the Mexican 
Minister sought to find his grave, in company with 
an eye-witness of his burial, who still survives, it 
was found impossible to identify it. Not a few 
who distinctly remember Sefior Obregon are now 
living in Washington, The lady on whom he 
fixed his affections was the daughter of a Massa- 
chusetts member of Congress, who was at an 
earlier date Secretary of the Navy. His daugh- 
ters were belles at the national capital, of whose 
successful reigns many interesting stories are told. 

These young ladies and their father lived op- 
posite to Obregon, who (as his next-door neigh- 
bor, who is still living on the lot on which he was 
born seventy-two years ago, avers) used to sit at 
his window watching the object of his affections 
as she came and went. 

The same gentleman who gave the above in- 
formation, and who is in such excellent mental 
and physical health as still to attend daily to 
business as a notary, speaks of having seen Ob- 
regon’s body immediately after the tragedy oc- 
curred, He was found hanging by the neck by a 
rope attached to a hook in the ceiling, from which 
a lamp had swung. 

The house in which the tragedy occurred was 
standing until 1876, when it was torn down to 
make room for the Corcoran Building. It was 
near the corner of Fifteenth and F streets. It 
had, of course, the reputation of being haunted, 
and more than one reliable man who lived there 
at different times insisted that there was a genu- 
ine ghost, whose shuffling footsteps ascending the 
stairs at night were unmistakable. He always 
went up, but never was heard descending. 

The old chamber used by the House of Repre- 
sentatives—now the Hall of Statuary—has also a 
romance, of which a suicide is the hero, connect- 
ed with its adornments. Signor Valaperti, a 
young Italian, was the sculptor of an American 
eagle, which, cut in stone from a study from na~ 
ture, appears in the frieze of an entablature in 
this hall. He, tradition asserts, and no one seems 
to have ever contradicted it, loved his landlady’s 
daughter, who preferred another suitor to him- 
self. The sculptor having received the order for 
the eagle, rested his hopes of winning the girl 
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upon the brilliancy of the success of ms work, 
and toiled with that inspiration spurring him on. 
His rival, however, was a cruel newspaper corre- 
spondent, who wielded that piercing weapon known 
as a “ facile pen”; and as soon as the eagle was 
completed and placed in position he turned his 
sharp-edged instrument upon both bird and artist, 
declaring the eagle resembled “ a buzzard affixed 
to a barn door.” Worse than all, the hard-heart- 
ed young lady laughed at the wit of one lover at 
the expense of the other. This overwhelmed him, 
and he disappeared mysteriously. His body was 
found ip the river, but no further explanation 
than that implied above has been given of his 
death. 

A suicide which occurred April 1, 1834, created 
much excitement at the national capital at the 
time. The victim was James Blair, a Represent- 
ative from South Carolina, who served in the 
Seventeenth Congress a few months, and resigned 
in May, 1822. He was re-elected to the Twenty- 
first, Twenty-second, and Twenty-third Congresses, 
serving from December, 1829, to April, 1834. 
During the first session of the Twenty-third Con- 
gress he on one i me displeased with 
the actors at a Washington theatre, and fired a 
loaded pistolatthem. He was, of course, arrested, 
but was released on the testimony of his physi- 
cian, who said he was under the influence of bran- 
dy and opium, taken to relieve severe pain occa- 
sioned by chronic rheumatism, He was fined five 
dollars. Three weeks later, on April 1, 1834, 
at his boarding-house on Capitol Hill, he blew his 
brains out. The continuous pain and use of 
powerful remedies had without doubt made him 
desperate. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER ROUND HATS, 

INE creamy Tuscan braids are the choice for 
dressy round hats, but as these are very ex- 
pensive, many ladies still wear white or black chip 
hats, or else they select the rough satin straws 
that are imported so largely this season. Among 
the many picturesque hats, probably the most 
popular shape for dressy wear at the watering- 
places is that with a wide brim rolled upward, 
but not pressed close against the crown. In 
some of these hats the brim is turned up evenly 
all around, but is kept so far away from the crown 
that there is room for very full trimmings about 
the crown. In other hats the brim is irregularly 
rolled, being turned up much higher on the left 
side, in Gainsborough fashion ; with this brim a 
facing of dark velvet or Surah is often used, and 
the hat is placed quite half way back on the head, 
making the richly lined brim frame the face in a 
way that is very becoming to ladies whose small 
features and delicate blonde coloring need relief. 
For brunettes who like a great deal of white and 
black near the face there is a fancy for lining 
these brims with netted white cord, or straw gimp, 
or with shirred white muslin, and sometimes lace, 
such as Mechlin or point d’esprit, is used for this 
purpose. One of the prettiest round hats of the 
season combines the cream and red colors now so 
gashionable. It is a yellow Tuscan with rolled 
brim in front, while the back of the brim is in- 
dented to form three curves. Very dark cardinal 
velvet is inside the brim, and this is edged with 
narrow straw lace. Outside, two very thick curl- 
ed ostrich plumes of creamy white pass around 
the crown, beginning at the top, where they are 
held by a rosette of yellow Surah, A similar hat 
of black chip would be trimmed with a scarf of 
netted gold braid loose about the crown, and 
three short black ostrich tips made to curl over 
the brim in front. Large-headed gilt pins are 
thrust in the scarfs, and sometimes through the 
turned-up brim. Feathers are very much used for 
trimming large round hats, and in many cases are 
the only trimming. For this purpose they must 
be very thick and very closely curled. Two half- 
long plumes are more useful for such hats than 
the long Mercutio plume, as they do nicely with- 
out other trimming. When the three short tips 
known as the Prince of Wales plumes are used, 
they are the only feathers on the hat, though a 

scarf of some kind must be around the crown. 
Rough straw round hats imported from Lon- 
don houses are liked by young ladies who adopt 
artistic English fashions. These are found in 
gentlemen’s hat stores, and in the small shops 
that import nothing but English hats for ladies 
and children, These rough hats come in the 
flaring shapes just described, in gypsy shape, 
and in English turbans with wide rolled brims. 
White, black, écru, and navy blue are the colors 
shown in these rough straws. For a day hat at 
the watering-places the dressy white rough straws 
are chosen, and are trimmed with two or three 
white ostrich plumes outside, while the brim is 
covered with white netted cord. On other hats 
a scarf of India muslin of creamy whiteness is 
rolled around the crown, and a jabot of long loops 
of muslin and lace is on the right side. As mus- 
lin becomes stringy and flimsy when damp, ladies 
going to the sea-side have their hats trimmed 
with white Surah instead. Black rough straw 
hats have the brim covered with white muslin 
shirred in three or four puffs, while the feathers 

on the outside are alternately black and white. 
Feathers are more used than flowers for round 
hats, but flowers are not altogether abandoned ; 
they are, however, restricted to shade hats for 
country use, and are not seen on the small round 
hats which some ladies still use for morning shop- 
ping and for travelling. Poppies, roses, clusters 
of foliage, and fruit, such as currants, berries, 
and cherries, are used occasionally, and some- 
times daisies are seen on gypsies worn by very 
young ladies, Dark red poppies placed beside 
equally dark blue poppies are on Parisian hats 
of creamy straw, and the only other trimming is 
a mull scarf and perhaps some yellowish lace. 
Yellow and scarlet poppies are placed together 
in Spanish coloring, and are liked on black hats. 
Sometimes crushed poppies are placed inside the 





brim, a trifle toward the left, and give a pretty 
touch of color to hats that are otherwise all white. 
One vé the artistic fashions now in vogue is that 
of trimming eenntry hats with a scarf of the 
Japanese or Persian embroidery that is now done 
on sheer white batiste or eanyas, The scarf is 
draped around the crown in loose folds without 
hanging ends, and is very effective on derk blue 
or on white hats, as the embroidery is most often 
done in blue and red together. 

The flat-topped gypsies that are nearly square 
are newer than the round poke fronts, but the 
latter are so quaintly becoming that they have 
not been relinquished. The satin straws of deep- 
est yellow tints are used for gypsies that are 
trimmed to match costumes, and there are Tus- 
can straw ies in the same shapes. The round 
front is lined with dark velvet or Surah, and for 
this lining red is more used than all other colors. 
Soft duchesse satin is laid in folds around the 
crown, and some red satin ribbon makes the bow 
at the back, which now serves instead of strings. 
This bow has two long loops and two short ends, 
and falls far down on the low coiffure of braids 
or a coil. 

Turbans are still liked for travelling hats. They 
are of neat, jaunty shape, with the brim rolled 
high, though not very close to the crown. If the 
straw is fine, the brim is not trimmed, but in 
coarse hats the usual velvet facing is seen, Su- 
rah, velvet, and feathers are then so massed to- 
gether around the crown that very little of the 
straw crown is left visible. Wings, the breasts 
of birds forming tufts, aigrettes, and demi-long 
ostrich plumes, with daggers, or else long pins of 
jet, of old gold, or of shell, are the ornaments for 
trimming turbans. 


BLACK DRESS CAPS. 


Black laces are being used again for the dress 
caps of elderly ladies, as white lace and muslin 
caps are thought more suitable for morning and 
for semi-dress occasions. They are made in Fan- 
chon shape, with usually a point in the front. 
Some fine flowers, such as roses without foliage, 
or else bunches of leaves with opal-tinted flies 
upon them, are placed directly on top of the Fan- 
chon, and a barbe of lace forms loops that hang 
behind. Sometimes narrow ribbons of cashmere 
patterns, or tapestry designs, or those woven of 
gold threads, are used in loops or mm rosettes to 
brighten the dark lace. 


FICHUS. 


The fichu is a very conspicuous feature in sum- 
mer toilettes, and appears in various ways. Some- 
times it is made of the dress material, and forms 
the drapery on the bosom; when made of white 
muslin, and very small, it takes the place of a col- 
lar or frill; again, the large shawl-shaped fichus 
of white lace and mull are used to complete wa- 
tering-place toilettes; and the fichu-mantle of 
black lace, Surah, or camel’s-hair is the fashion- 
able wrap for city streets or drives. The fichu 
as part of the dress trimming is especially pretty 
on thin muslin, grenadine, or light silk dresses. 
For such purposes it is made of four folds of the 
material cut bias, and edged at the top and bot- 
tom with a narrow pleating, or else a ruffle of the 
goods taken double. This passes around the back 
of the neck, and extends down the fronts as far 
as the top of the darts, where it is rounded off, 
or else it may be lengthened so that the ends will 
be concealed under the belt. A ruffle of lace or 
a linen collar is worn around the neck. Very 
small fichus of white soft mull are made with a 
point behind, are turned over at the top, and 
rounded in front; they are then edged with lace 
two inches wide, and this lace is also put on the 
upper part, which is turned down, thus making 
two rows in the back. When completed, this 
fichu is scarcely larger than a lady’s pocket-hand- 
kerchief folded triangularly, and is worn close 
and high about the throat, dispensing with the 
warm linen collar or the full ruff of lace. It 1s 
cool and pleasant for summer wear, and is very 
dressy. Ladies who make braid laces, and who 
do fanciful patterns of tatting, make this small 
fichu without muslin, and entirely of the tatting 
or lace. The shawl-shaped muslin fichus are large 
enough to reach nearly to the elbows, are quite 
straight and close-fitting across the back, and 
have ends loosely tied in front. They are shaped 
by a seam in the back, where a sloped piece is 
set in. The upper part of the fichu 1s turned 
down very broadly, and when trimmed with wide 
lace it meets the row of lace on the lower edge. 
This is the prettiest wrap for wearing with white 
dresses and the white gypsy hats that are now 
trimmed with muslin and lace. The black Surah 
fichu-mantles have already been noted im the 

ar. 

White silk-muslin fichus are made to use instead 
of laces with dressy toilettes, and are trimmed 
with embroidery of white silk done on the mus- 
lin. New black fichus, to be worn in the same 
way, are of transparent square meshes, like those 
of grenadine, and are brightened by being elab- 
orately wrought with iridescent beads and gold 
threads. The Spanish lace fichus are popularly 
worn both in black and white laces, and in the 
small sizes like mere collarettes, as well as the 
large mantillas, 

VARIETIES, 


Long-looped bows of white Surah silk are used 
for cravat bows to wear with woollen dresses. 
They are ef irregular shape, and are edged with 
point d’esprit lace of the new kind that has no 
dots in it, but is needle-worked in points on the 
edges, 

Full ruches of point d’esprit lace are worn 
high around the neck, while below this ruche 
wider lace of the same pattern is pleated to form 
a round collar broad enough to reach almost to 
the tips of the shoulders. White satin ribbon 
loops trim the front and back of the ruche. 

Dark blue silk handkerchiefs with Scotch plaid 
borders in gay colors are knotted in fanciful ways 
of irregular loops and pleatings to form cravat 





bows to wear with light dresses. Polka dots of 
white on navy blue handkerchiefs are chosen to 
wear about the neck when travelling, or for morn- 
ings in the country. They are fastened with 
large pins that have silver heads. Cream white 
silk handkerchiefs with a narrow hem that is 
hemstitched are used with dark dresses by ladies 
whose clear complexion will permit the use of 
much thick white near the face. 

Collarettes of white Surah have the back 
square, in the shape of the Directoire collar, while 
the front is like a fichu. These are embroidered 
lightly, or else edged with lace. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kenor; and Messrs. Lorp & Tayior; Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; and A. T, Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


At the death of Mrs. Amet1a Harper, wife 
of Joun W. Harper, of Harper & Broruers, 
and daughter of the late Josepn W. Harper, 
one of the four founders of the house, a rare and 
noble woman passed away. Mrs. HARPER was 
one whose very presence was sunlight. To see 
her once was to remember her always, and her 
| oy ano winning smile was one that can never 

forgotten. Her strength of character, which 
was very remarkable, was combined with a wo- 
manly tenderness and amiability that made her 
universally beloved. Always kind and consider- 
ate, and with a pleasant word for all, she bore a 
long and painful illness with the Christian cheer- 
fulness that characterized her whole life, and 
she passed away at last with a smile upon her 
lips. The sense of personal loss which her death 
awakens in all who knew her is chastened by 
recollections of a beautiful life. 

—General GARFIELD is a great reader. Mr. 
SporForD, the Librarian of Congress, once said 
toa = seeking a rare book, ‘‘If it is not in 
its place,” naming the shelf, ‘‘ either Sumner or 
GARFIELD has it. 

—Madame LAFERRIERE, the rival of Wortu, 
and by many considered to produce more distin- 
guished a pane her chief fitter, CAROLINE, 
twenty thousand francs a year salary, and allows 
her the use of a private coupé. 

—The death of Lieutenant Zerr1n, who was 
killed by being thrown from his horse, is thought 
to have been due to the fact that the bits were 
crossed, the snaffle bit on the left side having 
been found under the curb bit, which rendered 
the horse unmanageable. 

—The Duke of Edinburgh recently played, at 
the Albert Hall, the violin obligato accompani- 
ment to Marig R6zE in Gounop’s Ave Maria. 
Royal fiddlers are now held in better esteem 
than when love of the instrument was consider- 
ed one of the blemishes on NERO’s fame. 

—Colonel Epwarp RICHARDSON operates cot- 
ton plantations in Louisiana and Mississippi 
whose extent rivals that of the largest landed 
estates Of English and German princes. And 
Mr. JoHN BURNSIDE, in the same region, culti- 
vates six square miles of sugar-cane, and expects 
to realize this season a million of dollars 
from his crop. 

—Mrs. James T. Freups sent beautiful flowers 
for the decoration of Boffin’s Bower, in Boston, 
on the tenth anniversary of Mr. DickEns’s death. 

—There is an antique flavor to the titles of the 
young children of the King of Greece. They are, 
respectively, Dukes of Athens, of Sparta, of Cor- 
inth, and of Thebes. If their names correspond- 
ed with Ajax, Ulysses, Achilles, and the rest, we 
might look for the heroic age again, 

—‘ Hurricane,” a plantation owned by Mr. 
JEFFERSON Davis, is managed by the Messrs. 
MONTGOMERY, a firm of four colored men, who 
make it pay. 

—Miss LanpDeER, the sculptor and ceramic art- 
ist, is a cousin of Mr. Rogers, the modeller of 
the “‘ Rogers Groups.” 

—M. LesserTEUR publishes the name of a 
plant, the hoangnan, which has reputation in 
Anam as a remedy for bydrophobia, a liana, re- 
sembling the false angostura, and acting much 
like strychnia. M. BouLey, speaking of it in a 
French publication, gives some interesting facts 
in relation to garlic when used for the same 
purpose. 

—‘* Ouida” is pictured as stout and plain, 
with yellow hair, and with a hard manner. She 
dislikes society, but loves flowers, dogs, and 
horses. She dresses soberly, and affects cyni- 
cism, People visit her on her reception-days, 
because they are afraid of her, as she serves 
them up in her books if they offend her. 

—Captain NyBere, commanding a Finnish 
bark, reports that off the Newfoundland Banks 
he encountered a fleet of icebergs, some two 
hundred in number, glittering in myriad shafts 
and pinnacles, some of the masses a deep green, 
some a dark umber in places, others an aqua- 
marine, and all sparkling like molten precious 
stones, and sending off an aura of lustre on the 
dark blue of surrounding sea and sky. The 
shrieking of the wind through the eee 
peaks, the washing of the waves at the base, and 
the groaning of the rending masses of ice were 
terrific. The sight bodes no good to foreign 
tourists. 

—EvGEéntz is to erect a marble cross, the work 
of an eminent sculptor, at the spot where her 
son was found, and cuttings from the willows at 
St. Helena are to be goes beside it. 

—The daughter of Mr. WuiTLey Stoxes, of 
the Council of India, has translated the stories 
which have been told her by the Hindostanee 
servants. The young rival of SCHEHEREZADE is 
thirteen years old, and her book, entitled Jndian 
Fairy Tales, has an introduction by Mr. W. R. 
L. RaLstTon. 

—The Baron Hrrscu was obliged to pay thirty 
thousand francs that his guests might hear Pat- 
TI sing at his concert lately. 

—American ladies make a very creditable ex- 
hibition of work this year in the Paris Salon. 
Miss Heuston, of Sacramento, has a fine bit of 
flower painting on a satin screen; Miss Nina 
FaGnanI, the portrait of a child painted on por- 
celain; Miss Crocker, of Portland, a good por- 
trait in charcoal; Miss K. Greatorex, flowers 
remarkable in execution and color; and Miss E. 
E. GREATOREX, 2 finely finished figure of an old 
woman—“ Mére Elizabeth.” 

—Bishop Ames knows how to answer a fool 
according to his folly. Presiding at a Confer- 
ence at one time, he interrupted a Western mem- 
ber, who was uttering a farrago of nonsense di- 
rected — universities, and thanking God 
that he had never been corrupted by cuntact 





with a college, by asking if he understood that 
the brother was thanking God for his ignorance. 
“You ean put it that way if you want to,”’ was 
the reply. ‘ Well, all I haye to say,’’ answered 
the bishop, sweetly, ‘‘is that the brother has a 
great deal to thank God for.”’ 

—The richest man in England is the Duke of 
Westminster, whose income is $3,500,000. The 
wealth of the RoruscHiLps belongs not to one 
but to many members of the family. Mr. Van- 
DERBILT’S income is $5,000,000, Mr. AsTor’s 
fortune is $100,000,000, and Jay GouLp at pres- 
ent counts up $25,000,000. 

—The late Empress of Russia was very gener- 
ous, but had no idea of the value of money. 
Being appealed to once for assistance to the des- 
titute widow of an officer, *‘ Give her five rubles,” 
said the Empress. But as the lady-in-waiting 
hesitated, ‘ Is five roubles too little?” asked the 
Empress; ‘“ then give her five thousand.” 

—A club has been founded in Boston for the 
purpose of rearing the co-operation of ladies in 
the cause of school suffrage, and inducing them 
to vote at the fall elections. Dr. Harriet Lor- 
ING is the president, and among the officers are 
Miss Lucretia P. Haxz, Miss Evizapetu Bar- 
TOL, and Miss VoaEt. 

—Foreigners are not to be blamed if they gath- 
er singular ideas of American manners in read- 
ing the details of a lawsuit brought by one Mr. 
Fincg, a jeweller of Newbern, North Carolina, 
against one Miss Waters, of the same place. 
This young woman, it seems, desiring a set of 
jet which she was not able to buy, acceded to 
the jeweller’s proposition that she should take 
it, and pay for it with one hundred kisses, at the 
rate of one kiss a day. She gave Mr. Frncu, 
who called at her house every morning for the 
purpose, the promised kiss for thirty mornings, 
when he became dissatisfied with her cheek, and 
she offered the other one, but refused her lips, 
— which the indignant purchaser abandon- 
ed the remaining seventy, left the house, and 
brought an action for breach of contract. 

—It is said that gambling parties, in which 
large sums changed hands, have been kept up 
till seven o’clock in the morning at Lady Sz- 
BRIGHT’S London residence. Lady Sesrigur is 
a daughter of Lord CastTLepown, a natural son 
of the Earl of Upper Ossory, the inheritor of the 
latter nobleman’s estate, and made a peer by Mr. 
GLADSTONE in 1869. Lady SeBRIGHT’s mothe: 
was the daughter of a clergyman, and her hus 
band is a Hertfordshire baronet, who was quite 
ignorant of the “‘doings’”’ at his house. Mrs 

ABOUCHERE, one of the players, was once a 
well-known actress. 

—Mr. Pav. R. Surpman, in a late number of 
the Popular Science Monthly, predicts that if the 
study of the dead languages be not abandoned, 
women, now pursuing the studies demanded by 
the pressure of the age, will outstrip the strong- 
er sex, and furnish all the poets, scientists, his- 
torians, and philosophers, becoming the leaders 
of thought and masters of style. 

—The Duchess of Marlborough has received 
fourteen hundred dollars from Foochow, being 
— contribution to the Irish famine 
fund. 

—General BuTLER is accompanied on his trip 
to California, among others, by his sister-in-law 
Mrs. HILDRETH, Mrs. Farrine@Ton, the hand- 
some wife of a partner in some of the General’s 
manufacturing enterprises, and by his niece, 
Miss HEALD, whose beauty excited much remark 
last winter in the court circles of Ottawa. 

—Mr. JosiaH G. PERRY, who died at Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, a short time ago, was a mem- 
ber of the first city government of that town, 
and lived and died on an estate which has been 
in the possession of his family for two hundred 
years. 

—At the last Drawing-room of Queen Victo- 
RIA two Indian ladies appeared, in obedience to 
the royal wish, in their native dress, and attract- 
ed all eyes, in wonderful diaphanous robes of 
white muslin thickly striped with gold, with a 
profusion of gold ornaments and gold bands 
about the heel 

—M. Ernest RENAN’s study is a large room 
lined with books from floor to ceiling, and is 
filled with a litter of books and manuscripts. 
A bust in terra cotta of Evuctne DeLacrorx is 
one of the few ornaments. The occupant of the 
room is so troubled with rheumatism that he is 
obliged to have thick carpets on the floor, and 
curtains at doors and windows. 

—Miss Frances Couenso, daughter of the 
bishop, has written a book on the Zulus, and 
presents CETYWAYO as a peace-loving and mag- 
nanimous ruler. 

—JOHN ADAms was in his youth attentive to 
a lady who ended by marrying another. Meet- 
ing her again when both parties were near their 
ninetieth year, the old gentleman’s face bright- 
ened, says Mr. Jostan Quincy, telling the sto- 
ry, and he exclaimed, with ardor, ‘‘* What, mad- 
am! shall we not go walk in Cupid’s garden 
together? To say the truth, the lady seemed 
somewhat embarrassed by this utterly unlooked- 
for salutation. It seemed to hurry her back 
through the past with such rapidity as fairly to 
take away her breath. But self-possession came 
at last, and with it a suspicion of girlish arch- 
ness, as she replied, ‘ Ah, sir, it will not be the 
first time that we have walked there.’ ”’ 

—Dr. Harris, one of the lecturers at the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy, has taken up his 
permanent residence in the town, and the pa- 
trons are beginning to hope for a winter session 
as well as a summer one. A wealthy lady has 
already given one thousand dollars to the school, 
and it is hoped that some scholarships will be 
soon established. 

—The Scotch are famous for their thrifty hab- 
its, and the Duke of Argyll is the thriftiest 
Scotchman of them all. He inherited from his 
uncle an estate so hampered with jointures and 
debts that he was the poorest Duke in Great 
Britain, but by saving and sparing and living 
quietly he now enjoys a fine income, and lays 
away a good part of it. His experience has 
taught him the value of money, and he has 
placed one of his sons in Courts’s bankin 
house; another married a Manchester lady o 
wealth, and is in a stock-broking house which 
does a good deal of business for the Rorus- 
CHILDS; his eldest son married a royal princess 
with a dowry of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand and an allowance from Parliament of thirty 
thousand a year; another son is in Parliament; 
another in the navy; a daughter is married to 
the Duke of Northumberland, with over a mill- 
ion a year; and the Duke himself draws an 
amount of public pay sufficient to cover the ex- 
peuses of his Kensington house. 
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Cap MADE OF A FovuLarp HANDKERCHIEF. 


Bonnet for Girl from 12 to 14 Years old. 

Tue curved brim of this white straw bonnet is lined 
with blue satin. On the outer edge the satin lining is 
turned down on the wrong side seven-eighths of an inch 
wide, and shirred twice, three-quarters of an inch and two 
inches from the fold, and is pleated on the inner edge. 
The trimming consists of a spray of rose-buds and forget- 
me-nots in front, and a bow of blue satin ribbon an inch 
and a quarter wide, from which proceed two long ends of 
similar ribbon. These 
ends are laid across the 
brim of the bonnet, and 
are tied in a bow behind 
as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Lace Scarf. worn as 
a Hood. 

Tuts hood is formed 
of a black lace scarf ar- 
ranged as shown in the 
illustration, and trimmed 
with roses. 


Footstool in Persian 
Knot-Work, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tue cushion of this 
foot-stool is covered on 
the edges with puffs of 
maroon plush. The cov- 
er for the upper side of 
the cushion is worked on 
Bow. linen Java canvas with 
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Fig. 1.—Towr,.—Vienna Cross StitcH anp 
Ho.pers-W org. 


crewel worsted in rich colors, in Persian knot 
stitch. This stitch, which is that used for the 
real Oriental rugs, is comparatively easy of 
execution, and as it is not trying either to the 
eyes or the fingers, and is, moreover, exceed- 
ingly effective, it can not fail to meet the fa- 
vor of our readers. Begin the work at the 
lower left corner of the cushion, and work in rows from 
left to right in the design Fig. 8 on page 445, in the colors 
given in the description of symbols. Each stitch is work- 
ed over four threads of the material (see detail, Fig. 2). 
Take a canvas needle with a long double thread of worst- 
ed, * insert the needle at the point marked * on Fig. 2, 
carry it horizontally to @ at the left, draw out the needle, 
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Fig. 1.—Foorsroon 1n Persian Knot-Worx.—[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 8, P. 445.] 


the thread tight. 


first row, cut the 
loops with a sharp 
knife as shown by 
Fig. 2, and after 
an interval of two 
threads of the can- 
vas work a similar 
row, as each sym- 
bol requires two 
stitches in height. 
On the wrong side 
of the work each 
knot stitch shows 
two small stitches 
covering each two 
threads of the can- 
vas, so that four 
small stitches form 
one symbol of the 
design. Having 
finished the work, 
cut the loops even, 
furnish the em- 
broidery with lin- 
ing, and edge it 
with coarse cord. 








jJuLy 10, 1880. 





Toitte anp Lace Cap. 


cover four threads of the canvas, insert the needle 
as shown by the illustration, carry it to the outside 
at the point where it was first inserted, and draw 
Lay on two flat steel rods as 
shown by Fig. 2, catch them with the working thread 
as shown by the illustration, and repeat from *. 
In changing the colors cut off the thread last used 
to a length of half an inch. Having finished the 


Scran anp Lace Cravat 
Bow. 
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Fig. 2.—Towxr.—Vienna Cross SrircH aNnD 
Horsein-Work.—[See Fig. 3, Page 445. | 


The upper cover is fastened on the bolster 
with the under cover by means of buttons. 
Tassels of worsted in the colors of the em- 
broidery are set on the corners of the cushion. 


Tulle and Lace Cap. 


For this cap cut a binding an inch and a 


quarter wide and twenty inches long, bind the under edge 
with silk ribbon, and arrange the top in several pleats. Then 
set on the crown of figured white tulle, which is laid in small 
box pleats on the front and back edges, and sew on a row of 


Breton lace three inches wide. 


Arrange the lace in a half 


rosette at the right side, and finish it with a large pink silk 
rosette. Small silk and tulle rosettes encircle the crown. 
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(Begun in Harrrn’s Bazan No. 9, Vol. XTIL) 

LORD BRACKENBURY: 
A Novel. 

By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


Avrsor or “ Barnara’s History,” “ Drsennam's 
Vow,” ETO., ETO. 





CHAPTER XXXVIL 
THE OSTERIA DEL CAPPELLO. 


Tne writer who essays to weave into a single 
narrative the facts by which the destinies of many 
persons have been governed must occasionally 
shift his scenes, and move the hands of his clock. 
Well is it for him that he is bound neither to ob- 
serve the unities nor to state his facts in chron- 
ological sequence. The utmost he need hope to 
do is to “ pigeon-hole” those facts in his mind ; 
to disentangle, to co-ordinate, to distribute them, 
and to present them to his readers as cursively 
and pleasantly as he can. He must be careful 
not to make too heavy demands on the patience 
of his fellow-travellers. Above all, let him be- 
ware of what may be called a saltatory style of 
narrative; for it is disagreeable even in a story 
to be perpetually hurried from place to place, or 
to be always going backward and forward. 

Still, these scene-shiftings are occasionally in- 
evitable. Events must be related as they hap- 
pened, and “set” in the localities where they 
happened ; and if it should sometimes seem that 
incidents and personages not “germane to the 
matter” make unwarrantable intrusion upon a 
stage already occupied, it must be remembered 
that life is made up of such intrusions. Two ships, 
starting from opposite quarters of the globe, have 
been known to meet in a foggy night precisely 
under the line of the equator, escaping collision 
by almost a miracle. Two rivers, widely remote 
in their sources, converge as of set purpose, and 
meet to change the destinies of nations. Others, 
like the Tigris and Euphrates, make for a com- 
mon goal, run parallel for a while, and having 
sought each Sther in vain, diverge forever. Men 
run against each other, wreck each other, miss 
each other, just like the ships and the rivers. The 
comparison is trite enough, but “ ’twill serve.” 

And the purpose it especially serves in this con- 
nection is to announce one of these same inevita- 
ble shiftings of time and place. We are bound 
for fresh woods and pastures new. 

The scene changes to Verona. 

To Verona, in the month of October, some three 
weeks, or thereabouts, before the date of Mr. Mar- 
rable’s visit to Old Court. To Verona, and more 
particularly to an ancient house in a narrow and 
infinitely dirty by-street running almost in a line 
with the Piazza delle Erbe—a street of dingy shops 
and narrow pavements, of foul gutters and gloomy 
archways full of hay-wagons and workshops; a 
street noisy with much hammering of copper- 
smiths and coopers, and pervaded by wandering 
odors of fried fish, leather, garlic, and stale cab- 
bage water. Yet, like many another mean and 
uninviting thordughfare in many anothe~ vid Ital- 
jan city, the Via Cappello has seen better days. Be- 
cause it is gloomy and narrow, it is not necessarily 
mean, These high, dull houses were anciently the 
town residences of nobles, whose feudal strong- 
holds crowned the spurs of the blue hills for miles 
around. They built their streets narrow for shade 
and coolness, and they packed their houses closely 
because space within the city walls was precious. 
The meanness of the street is in its modern uses, 
its dilapidation. The houses themselves are of 
noble type, with rustic basements, and overhang- 
ing eaves, and here and there an ogive window, 
trefoiled and pilastered, or a fragment of rusty 
wrought-iron grating, broken, but still beautiful. 

One of these houses—not by any means the 
most picturesque, though one of the largest in the 
street—has long been known as the Osteria del 
Cappello. 

A century ago, perhaps, the whole house may 
have been a flourishing hostelry; but as its pros- 
perity declined, the three inner sides inclosing the 
court-yard became gradually sublet, till the inn 
consisted (and still consists) of only the lower 
portion of the street front. Here, on one side of 
the gateway was the kitchen, and on the other a 
cheap trattoria, or dining-room, frequented chief- 
ly by vetturini and peasant farmers. The two 
floors next above were in part appropriated to the 
accommodation of customers of the same degree, 
and in part occupied by the landlord and his fam- 
ily; the top story, like all the rest of the build- 
ing, being sublet to families of the artisan class. 

Seen from the street, it is a grim, desolate, pris- 
on-like place, with one lovely Gothic window 
boarded up, and a bundle of hay hanging over the 
dark archway. Seen from within, op a bright 
morning, when two sides of the qi le are 
flooded with sunshine, and the gossips are out 
upon their balconies, and the vetturini are clean- 
ing their carriages in the yard, and the cocks and 
hens are strutting about in search of what they 
may find, and all is noise, and life, and chatter, 
and bustle, it is as lively as a hive full of bees. 

Three tiers of open galleries supported on mass- 
ive pillars run round the three inner sides of the 
building, and are divided off according to the 
number of windows pertaining to the occupants 
of the rooms which epen upon them. On the 
middle pillar of the lowest , just opposite 
the porte cochére, hangs a little wooden pent-house 
— a half-obliterated painting of the Vir- 
gin and Child; while over the archway, on the 
inner side looking to the court-yard, may be seen 
a sculptured tablet on which is represented a 
shield with armorial bearings, surmounted, not by 
a knightly helmet, but by a quaint, low-crowned 
hat. It is this bat, this “cappello,” which gives 
its name to both street and inn. 

To say of one of these old palazzi that it is a 
house with a history is a mere truism. The times 
in which they were built were times of feud and 





bloodshed, and the difficulty would be to find one 
whose walls, if they could speak, would have no 
tale totell, But the history attaching to this par- 
ticular house is no mere record of murder and 
rapine. It perpetuates, almost as a matter of 
course, the memory of a deadly feud ; but it also 
perpetuates the sweetest, the tenderest, the sad- 
est love story of the Middle Ages. : 

This Osteria del Cappello—otherwise the Hos- 
telry of the Hat—was once a princely mansion ; 
that Hat was anciently the crest of a noble Vero- 
nese family. The house was called the Casa de’ 
Cappelletti; and the Cappelletti were the Capu- 
lets of Shakspeare. 

Here Juliet lived; and hither, in mask and 
domino, came Romeo to his hereditary foeman’s 
“ accustomed feast.” The baked meats about 
which old Capulet was so anxious, were cooked, 
maybe, in the very kitchen beside the archway ; 
and the hall in which the guests danced and made 
merry would surely have been one of these ground- 
floor rooms looking into the court-yard—Basilio 
the joiner’s workshop, perhaps, which has a rare 
old ceiling ; or the long room opposite, which is 
now divided by a partition, and occupied by two 
sets of lodgers. 

A hive, indeed! The old roof shelters some 
forty or fifty souls; decent, hard-working me- 
chanics, with their wives and families—shoe- 
makers, tailors, silk-weavers, journeymen bakers, 
stone-masons, cork-cutters, leather-dressers, print- 
ers, and the like. The men, for the most part, 
go out daily to their work. The women live half 
their time in their balconies, gossiping, nursing 
their babies, darning their husbands’ stockings, 
and cutting up vegetables for the mid-day “ mine- 
stra.” As for the children, whose name is legion, 
they swarm all over the place, chasing each other 
about the staircases, playing at hide and seek 
among the hackney-carriages in the court-yard, 
getting behind the horses’ heels in the stable, 
tumbling down the cellar steps, and behaving gen- 
erally as if they were made of gutta-percha, and 
warranted not to break. 

It is early—not quite half past six—and the 
vetturini are busy washing down their carriage 
wheels, dusting cushions and mats, attending to 
their horses, and so often going to the well with 
their buckets that the good housewives have hard 
work to get their pitchers filled. 

“Dio! it is always the same game here!” says 
a buxom, brown-skinned woman, the wife of a 
street porter who lives on the fourth story; “all 
the world wanting water at the one moment.” 

“T have been waiting with my can these ten 
minutes by the clock!” grumbles another. 

“ Eh, that’s nothing new,” chimes in a third— 
a wiry, acid-looking body, with a black kerchief 
tied about her head. “One had need to come be- 
fore sunrise, if one wouldn’t lose half the morning.” 

Then, turning sharply upon the vetturini— 

“Ecco!” she says, “why don’t you men carry 
your buckets to the fountain at the street corner, 
instead of keeping us poor women waiting our 
turn at the crank, like a string of theatre folk at 
the gallery door? It isn’t amusing, I can tell 
you.” 
“Trudge off to the street fountain yourself, 
Dame Giannetta,” retorts one of the men. “ You 
haven’t to be at the station by seven, to meet the 
first train from Milan.” 

“T wouldn’t leave cleaning my carriage till the 
last minute, and then drive my poor horse off his 
legs, if I had,” retorts Dame Giannetta. 

“ Che! che! che! Paolo, where’s the of an- 
swering the woman ?” growls a stout fellow in a 
green felt hat, who is in the act of filling his own 
bucket. “They are magpies, and must chatter.” 

“ Ay, and they'd gossip their time away, all the 
same, whether we kept em waiting or whether we 
didn’t,” adds Paolo, with a shrug. 

Whereupon, to the accompaniment of a shrill 
chorus of reprisals, the women push their way to 
the front, take the well by storm, and, half scold- 
ing, half laughing, keep possession of the crank 
till their household vessels brim over. 

Meanwhile first one then another driver buckles 
his last strap, fetches his whip from the stable, 
leads his horse and carriage out of the yard, 
and drives away. At last but one remains—a 
sturdy, fresh-colored, sulky-looking young fel- 
low, with frizzy black hair, and a carnation stuck 
behind his ear—a fellow who sports a velvet col- 
lar to his coat, and a crimson woollen sash about 
his waist, and thinks no little of his personal ap- 
pearance. He is apparently in less haste than 
his companions, for he stays rubbing up the 
plated door-handles of his vettura, and polishing 
his window-glasses, as if time at this hour of the 
morning were of no value. 

“Look at ’Tonio Moretti, hanging about, as 
usual, that he may catch a glimpse of La Giuliet- 
ta,” laughs one gossip to another. 

“Lucky for her! There isn’t a steadier lad in 
the whole quarter.” 

“Nor a better-looking.” 

“So well-to-do, too!—his own vettura and his 
own hack; and he not twenty-three !” 

“They'd make a pretty pair,” quavers a meek 
old woman, with skinny hands, bare arms, and 
naked feet in gaudy wooden clogs. 

“T don’t know so much about that,” snarls 
Dame Giannetta, who had daughters of her own. 
“Tt takes two to make a pair, as any cobbler will 
tell you. ’Tonio’s well e too short and 
thickset, to my thinking, yet well enough, as 
—- go nowadays. But the Blessed Virgin 
only knows what he, or any one else, sees in La 
Giulietta.” 

And then they fall to work to pick the said 
Giulietta to pieces. She is too tall; she is too 
thin; her nose is too short; she does her hair 
badly; she is unsociable; she has no manners; 
she wants education (your disparaging critic of 
the lower Italian class always comes down with 
this crushing allegation); and so on in a gather- 
ing crescendo, which presently becomes so shrill 
that it attracts the attention of the young vettu- 
rino at the other end of the yard. 
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“Peace, wasp-tongues! Can’t you let the don- 
zella alone? Sacramento! You're never happy 
but when you’re backbiting your betters.” 

These words—roughly spoken, and emphasized 
with a scowl—break up the magpie parliament 
with sudden confusion. 

““Wasp-tongues, indeed! There’s insolence 
for you.” 

“Our betters? By my faith, I'd like to see 
them in this house !” 

“Speak for yourself,’Tonio Moretti. Maybe 
your betters are not our betters.” 

“Such a girl as La Giulietta, for example !” 

“ Brought up, a8 you may say, on charity !” 

“ Holy St. Nicholas! what next, I wonder ?” 

Thus muttering, scolding, frowning, the gossips 
catch up their pitchers and prepare to go their 
ways, just as a young girl, carrying a big brass 
can, runs lightly down an outer stair on the sunny 
side of the court-yard, and comes smiling into the 
midst of them. 

“A happy day to you, Monna Teresa, and to 
you, Lucia. I hope the madre’s cough is better 
this morning? Ah, Dame Giannetta, what a 
beautiful fuchsia you have in your baleony! It 
does one’s eyes good to look at it. Are Lisa and 
Lotta gone to market yet? Cara Carolina, I went 
to your door last evening, when you were out; 
the poor dear baby was crying so piteously! But 
I could not get in to comfort him. Another time, 
if you will leave your key with me, I can attend 
to the little one. I never go out, you know, after 
vespers. What, going already? Cielo! what a 
hurry every one is in this morning!” 

A girl with big serious brown eyes, and a rosy, 
child-like mouth, and a slender throat, and a soft 
olive complexion, like pale gold ; a girl as light and 
swift of foot as Atalanta herself, her little hands 
tanned, but riot coarsened, by the ardent Lom- 
bard sun, and her black hair coiled in a loose 
careless mass at the back of her delicate head. 
She looks very young—younger, indeed, than she 
really is; for she was seventeen only a week or 
two ago. She is an orphan, adopted and brought 
up by her uncle, one Stefano Beni; and Stefano 
Beni, who was her mother’s brother, rents three 
little rooms on a balcony on the south side of the 
court-yard of the Osteria del Cappello. He is a 
hard-working, taciturn old bachelor, by trade a 
wheelwright, and his workshop is under one of 
the ground-floor arches of the Roman amphithe- 
atre in the Piazza Bra. He says he is poor; the 
neighbors say he is parsimonious. Uncle and 
niece, at all events, live sparingly enough; and 
La Giulietta, who cooks, mends, washes, goes to 
market, and works at ecclesiastical embroidery 
for the trade, thinks herself well off with a new 
gown once a year. 

“Why are they all in such haste to be gone ?” 
she asks, wonderingly. “They hardly spoke. Is 
anything the matter ?” 

“Per Bacco! it means that I have affronted 
them all round. They'd been dawdling about the 
well, cackling their ill-natured gossip for the last 
half-hour, and I lost patience.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Tt isn’t what I did, but what I said.” 

“Then what did you say?” 

“T called them ‘ wasp-tongues’ !” 

“A hard word, ’Tonio.” 

“Tt was a true word; and they didn’t like it. 
People never do like the truth.” 

“Does not that depend on how it is said, and 
by whom it is spoken? Now a hard word from 
you, "Tonio, who are such a favorite—” 

The vetturino laughs, takes her can from her 
hand, and stands it on the brink of the well. 

“What do I care for their liking or disliking ? 
In all Verona there is but one whose good-will I 
covet.” 

“That is ungrateful.” 

“Tell me that I am a favorite with yourself, 
and see if I will be ungrateful, bella Giulietta.” 

But the girl is evidently in no mood to be 
courted. 

“Do not quite fill the can, please,” she says, 
brusquely, “or it will be too heavy.” 

“] will carry it up for you.” 

“ And leave your horse to go where he pleases ? 
See, he is tired of waiting. He knows he ought 
to be at work by now!” 

“T wonder if he also knows by whose fault he 
is late ?” 

“The can is quite full enough, Tonio.” 

“We should have been at the station in time 
to meet the first train, if La Giulietta had come 
to the well at half past six instead of at a quar- 
ter to seven.” 

“Prithee give me the can, good ’Tonio. I am 
in haste to go to market, and hark! the clocks 
are striking.” 

“Nay, I must dry the handle first. Sure this 
is a bigger can than you bring most days? It 
looks as if it came from Venice.” 

“Uncle Stefano brought it from Chioggia years 
and years ago—I dare say it came from Venice. 
I am sorry to be obliged to use it; but the other 
leaks, and I have given it to old Beppo to solder. 
But in truth I have no time to waste in talk— 
please give me the can.” 

“Tt is too heavy for you, cara. I must indeed 
carry it for you to the third landing.” 

This insistence, this “cara,” aretoomuch. Her 
eyes kindle with quick anger; and she gives him 
one look—just one. 

“When I want help,” she says, haughtily, “I 
will ask for it. And it will not be you whom I 
shall.” 

“So!so! You need not wither a fellow up 
with your lightning in that fashion,” remon- 
strates the vetturino, sulkily setting down the can. 
“You know I mean you well. But do what I 
will, I never can please you, bella Giulietta.” 

However, the wrath of La Giulietta is not to be 
turned aside by a soft word. She only tilts the 
can, pours off enough water to lighten it, and 
without another word crosses the yard, mounts 
the stair, and is gone. 

A heavy frown settles meanwhile on ’Tonio’s 





handsome face. For a moment he stands irreso- 
lute. Then with a defiant laugh and a muttered 
oath he lights a cigarette, leads his horse out into 
the street, flourishes his whip, and drives away. 

“You are late this morning, cara,” says old 
Anita, the chestnut-seller, when La Giulietta comes 
tripping presently through the archway on her 
way to market. 

Old Anita has sat in the shelter of that ancient 
gateway, selling fruit in summer and chestnuts in 
their season, for the last thirty years. She is very 
old and very poor, and the lodgers are good to her 
according to their means. So, when the girl stays 
to drop a centissimo into her little tray, she smiles 
and nods, and accepts the tiny obolus as a matter 
of course. 

“You are late, cara,” she repeats. “ Ah! I saw 
how it was! I saw ’Tonio Moretti filling some- 
body’s can just now at the well! Che/ che! 
che |—the old woman has eyes as well as anoth- 
er. One need not be a Gitana to foretell the fu- 
ture, either.” 

But La Giulietta is half way along the street by 
this time ; and old Anita, looking after the slight 
figure threading its way rapidly among carts and 
foot-passengers, shakes her head, and sighs, and 
warms her withered hands over the brazier on 
which her chestnuts are roasting. 

“A good child, a dear child,” she mutters to 
herself. “Too good for him—too good! He 
will not make her happy.” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A GOOD MORNING’S WORK. 


Was it as quaint and beautiful a spot, I won- 
der, in the days of the Montecchi and Cappelletti 
—this market-place of palaces—this Piazza delle 
Erbe of old Verona? Was it crowded then, as 
now, with picturesque stalls glowing with fruit ? 
Was it dotted all over with huge white cotton um- 
brellas, like gigantic mushrooms? Did the lady 
Juliet coax her nurse to go round this way o’ 
mornings as they returned from matins; and did 
Peter, walking behind with his young mistress’s 
breviary and Madame Nurse’s fan, follow them 
home with his arms full of roses and lilies fresh 
with the dews of who knows how many centuries 

? 

How pleasant it would be to think that the 
place is yet unchanged—that these palace fronts, 
this quaint clock tower, this Gothic market cross 
and sculptured fountain, were seen, just as we 
see them, by the immortal lovers of the old, old 
story! That is what the good folk of Verona— 
the unlettered majority—believe implicitly. It 
matters not which ruler built this or that monu- 
ment, or even which came first in order of time, 
Diocletian or Can Grande, Roman or Scaliger. 
To say of a place that it is old, very old, as old 
as the days of the Montecchi and Cappelletti, is 
chronology enough for them. 

Bred in the simple folk-lore of her class, Giu- 
lietta Beni not only believed all the popular tra- 
ditions of her native city, but, half unconsciously, 
heightened and elaborated them out of her own 
dreams and fancies, She had read the story of 
Romeo and Juliet a hundred times over, in an 
old dog-eared, dilapidated, vellum-bound volume 
which she found years ago at the bottom of a 
box that had been her mother’s before her mar- 
riage. She had seen it as a“ Dramma-Tragico” in 
the Roman Amphitheatre, performed by a stroll- 
ing company, with no other scenery and effects 
than the marble seats and the blue sky and the 
shifting sunlight. Once—and that was the great- 
est event of her life—she had heard Rossini’s 
Montecchi e Capuletti from the gallery of the Tea- 
tro della Valle. And the play, and the folly, 
and the opera, and the tradition, and the ancient 
streets and squares and churches of Verona, were 
all fused together in her mind, and belonged in- 
dissolubly to each other. She thought she knew 
the very spot, over against the Roman gateway, 
where Tybalt was slain. Of Juliet’s window in 
the old house of the Via Cappello she was as 
confident as of her own; and she was quite sure 
that a certain little rock-cut chapel, belonging 
once upon a time to the ruined monastery at the 
back of the Church of SS. Nazzaro e Celso, was 
no other than Friar Laurence’s cell. As for this 
same Piazza delle Erbe, what could be more cer- 
tain than that Romeo, counting the leaden-footed 
hours that kept him from his lady’s balcony, was 
wont to pace these very pavements, and watch 
the hands of that very clock in yonder ancient 
tower? When old Scalchi, who kept the book- 
stall at the corner of the Piazza dei Signori, told 
her one day that the clock tower was built by 
Can Grande della Scala more than half a centu- 
ry after the date at which Romeo and Juliet are 
said to have lived and died, she was as indignant 
as if a skeptic had ventured to doubt the mirac- 
ulous properties of the water in King Pepin’s 
urn, or the piscatorial prowess of San Zenone. 
For of the line dividing tradition from fiction she 
knew nothing. To her it was all true, all his- 
torical—as much a part of Verona as the amphi- 
theatre itself. 

The market folk had nothing but kind words 
and smiles for the girl as she threaded her way 
in and out the maze of stalls. Every one knew 
that she was Stefano Beni’s orphan niece, that 
she lived at the Osteria del Cappello, and that 
her name was Giulietta. She had been her un- 
cle’s little housekeeper ever since she was nine 
years of and had come to market as regu- 
larly, and made her little purchases as prudently, 
as the oldest matron there. 

“ Good-morning, La Giulietta,” says one. “Do 
you want a bit of real good stracchino cheese for 
the uncle’s supper? I know he loves the Milan 
stracchino, and I kept a bit back on purpose, 
though Count Giovi’s cook would fain have bought 
it all.” 

“ Here, Giulietta mia,” cries another. “Did you 
ever see such sweet fennel as this? I brought 
it this morning from San Michele. You shall 
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have it for two centissimi the bundle, though I 
sell it to every one else for three.” 

“What vegetables do you want for the mine- 
stra, little one ?” asks a third. “ Fresh beans, po- 
tatoes, cucumbers, onions. No one treats you 
better than I do, remember.” 

But La Giulietta ‘s in no haste to buy till she 
has been round the market; and so, in russet 
gown and dark blue kerchief, bare-headed, neatly 
shod, her only ornament a silver pin transfixing 
the dark coils of her shining hair, she goes to and 
fro amid alleys of scarlet tomatoes, purple mul- 
berries, grapes, lemons, oranges, quinces, pump- 
kins, melons; gourds of all shapes, sizes, and 
colors, green and pinky, and yellow and violet; 
pearly rice from the rice fields about Mantua; and 
unground maize, like beads of clouded amber. 
Flowers are in profusion—roses, camellias, and 
autumn violets; besides mountains of mulberry 
leaves for silk-worm breeders, pine cones for fir- 
ing, flat baskets piled high with wrinkled olives, 
and sacks of shining brown chestnuts. 

And here, bargaining, gossiping, laughing, chat- 
tering, is all the housewifery world of Verona, 
leavened by a sprinkling of Austrian soldiers in 
white uniforms, with here and there a mendicant 
monk in woollen frock and sandals. 

Giving smile for smile, greeting for greeting, La 
Giulietta meanwhile makes her modest purchases ; 
lettuce and cress and sweet fennel for salad; 
lentils and a handful of tawny fungi for soup; a 
little pat of fresh butter wrapped in mulberry 
leaves; and the proffered morsel of stracchino 
for Uncle Stefano’s supper. These, with a dish 
of polenta, and perhaps a neat’s foot, will furnish 
her larder for two or three days; and still, which- 
ever way she turns, she meets some well-known 
face. Here are Dame Teresa’s daughters, Lola 
and Lisa, beside themselves with joy, for Tomaso, 
the carpenter’s assistant at the Teatro Nuovo, 
has just given them three gallery tickets for to- 
morrow evening’s performance. 

“ Dear little Giulietta!” they say, with a pat- 
ronizing air, “it is a pity we can not take you 
also—you go out so seldom, and have so little 
pleasure, But, you see, the third ticket is for 
la madre; and she will not let us go anywhere 
without her, as if we were babies, and could not 
take care of each other. Ah, well, another time, 
perhaps, little Giulietta.” 

“ Cara Giulietta, it was so good of you to bring 
my Tito that mug of soup last night,” says the 
widow Carolina, another neighbor, who supports 
herself and her blind boy by straw-plaiting. “‘ He 
hardly coughed at all after it, and has been bet- 
ter ever since.” 

“ Aha, la piccola!” laughs a bonny-looking, well- 
dressed dame, followed by a man who carries her 
purchases. ‘ What is this pretty song that a lit- 
tle bird has been singing in my ear? Did he tell 
me that our Giulietta has found a Romeo?” 

“ Your little bird sings false, Signora Donda.” 

“ Nay, you look as if one accused you of sacri- 
lege! But a lover—why, that’s as it should be, 
my child, when one is young and pretty !” 

But the girl turns away briskly; and the Si- 
gnora Donda, whose husband keeps a café-billiard 
in the Via Leonana, shrugs her shoulders and 
laughs contemptuously. 

“Che! che! che! one would think ’Tonio Mo- 
retti was not good enough for her!” 

“In truth, she might go farther and fare worse, 
Signora Donda,” replies the fat cook from the 
Hotel Colombo d’Oro, who is buying a‘ the same 
stall. 

“Eh, what would youhave? The girls’ heads 
nowadays are as full of nonsense as a melon is 
full of pips. I'll be bound the foolish wench 
thinks a real gentleman would not be too good 
for her!” 

But these criticisms are lost upon Giulietta 
Beni, who is by this time far enough away, at- 
tracted by a certain book-stall at the corner of 
the Piazza dei Liguori. It is a book-stall of the 
humbler sort, stocked with broad-sheet ballads, 
story-books in gaudy paper wrappers, second- 
hand missals, old music, cookery books, lives of 
the saints, and the like; and it is kept by a one- 
eyed cripple, popularly known, because of his pe- 
culiar voice, as Il Grillo (the cricket), but whose 
real name is Scalchi. There are several loiterers 
at Il Grillo’s stall this morning, and his one eye 
has enough to do. 

“ Good-morning to you, mia bella!” he cries, in 
his shrill falsetto. ‘I have something very spe- 
cial for you. I could have sold it a dozen times 
over, but I kept it for you. See—a new ballad, 
all about yourself! Ay, look here! it is called 
‘The Fatal Loves of Romeo and Giulietta’—a 
ballad in twenty-four verses, with a beautiful 
wood-cut to boot. La Giulietta (that’s you, my 
dear, and very like you)—La Giulietta on her bal- 
cony gazing up at the moon; Romeo behind the 
cypresses in the garden! Come, now, you will not 
grudge five centissimi for your own history and 
your own portrait, to say nothing of the lover in 
the garden! Why, the picture alone is worth the 
money! Two centissimi? Impossible. Why,I 
gave three for it myself. Fie! what a little Jew- 
ess it is! Well, there! because you are a good 
child, and call me always by my right name, you 
shall have the ballad for what it cost me—three 
centissimi, as I’m a sinner.” 

The girl blushes and bargains ; the by-standers 
listen and laugh. One, a sea-faring man appar- 
ently, who is turning over a book at the farther 
end of the stall, stays with his finger on the leaf, 
and looks at her with undisguised admiration. 

“Tis to be sung to the tune of ‘ Te Voglio Bene 
assai !’” squeaks II Grillo, pocketing his three cen- 
tissimi, as La Giulietta runs away with her pur- 
chase. 

“Why did you say that it was a song about 
herself 2” asks the sailor, his finger still between 
the leaves. 

“Eh! eh! That question shows you to be a 
stranger.” 

“Well, yes—I am a stranger. Who is the 
donzella ?” 





“ Her name is Giulietta.” 

“T guessed as much. And her surname ?” 

The stall-keeper shakes his head suspiciously. 

“ What is that to you?” 

“May be nothing—may be something. Who 
knows? How much do you ask for this book ?” 

“ Five Austrian lire.” 

“ You said three just now.” 

“Tf I said three, I meant five,” replies Il Grillo, 
with a cool stare. 

The sailor laughed, chinking the loose coins in 
his trousers pocket. 

“And the donzella? Where does she live? 
What is her father’s name ?” 

“Prithee, let me look again at the book, si- 
gnore. Eh! eh! ech! See, now, what a head is 
mine! There’s my private mark, and that mark 
stands for seven lire. Seven lire,signore! You 
can take it or leave it—not a farthing less!” 

Still laughing, the sailor brings out a sun- 
browned hand full of money—silver and copper, 
with a gleam or two of gold. From these he se- 
lects a French ten-frane piece. 

“You can give me three lire in change ?” 

Il Grillo’s one eye sparkles covetously. 

“ Stefano Beni is a wheelwright. You will find 
his workshop under one of the archways of the 
arena in the Piazza Bra,” he replies, clutching 
the ten-franc piece. 

“La Giulietta is his daughter ?” 

“ His niece.” 

“But they don’t live at the workshop under 
the archway—that is impossible.” 

Il Grillo has brought from the innermost re- 
cesses of his nether garments a little greasy lea- 
ther bag, tied with Teather strings, wherein he 
deposits the half-napoleon. 

“Three lire!” he mutters. “Corpo di Dio! 
have I as much as three lire ?” 

“ Well, supposing you have not enough change 
—where do they live ?” 

“You'd be going to the Osteria del Cappello, 
if I told you.” 

“What, the old house of the Cappelletti? Does 
she live there ?” 

“Where else would one expect La Giulietta to 
live, I wonder?” grins the cripple, restoring the 
leather bag to the obscurity of his breeches pocket. 

“ All right—you may keep the change.” And 
the sailor, sauntering away with the dearly bought 
volume under his arm, crosses over to the shady 
side just in time to see the object of his inquir- 
ies meekly kissing the hand, and apparently re- 
ceiving the benediction, of a plump little white- 
haired priest in rusty black gown and shovel-hat, 
at the farther end of the piazza. 

“Who is he ?” asks one of the by-standers at 
Il Grillo’s stall. 

“Eh! eh! How should I know ?—some salt- 
water chap with more money than brains. Ten 
francs for that rubbishing old copy of Guarini’s 
Pastor Fido, which is worth about fifty centissimi! 
I call that a good morning’s work.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 








Cap Made of a Foulard Handkerchief. 
See illustration on page 436. 


Tas cap is made of a white foulard handkerchief 
with a colored border, and measuring eighteen inches 
and a half in diameter. Edge the handkerchief all 
around with white Breton lace two inches and a half 
wide, and underlay it on one side with a strip of mull 
an inch and a quarter wide. This side forms the front 
edge of the cap. Lay this edge in four plea pe see. | 
toward the back (which is not pleated, and shoulc 
measure six inches and a half in width); then lay the 
pleated part an inch from the middle on each side in a 
pleat ae ees an inch and a quarter deep, and 
arrange the of the handkerchief in several pleats 
as shown by the illustration. The cap is fastened on 
the head with long pins. 


Faille and Lace Cravat Bow. 
See illustration on page 436. 


Tus bow is made of pale yellow faille and lace on a 
stiff lace foundation, and is finished with a carnation. 


Surah and Lace Cravat Bow. 
See illustration on page 436. 


Tus bow is made of blue Surah, white lace two 
inches and a quarter wide, and embroidered ey of 
crépe lisse two inches and a quarter wide, which are 
arranged on a stiff lace foundation as shown by the 
illustration. A spray of tea-roses and leaves com- 
pletes the bow. 


Towels.—Vienna Cross Stitch and Holbein- 
Work.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 436. 


Tur towel Fig, 1, of Jacquard linen, is twenty inch- 
es and a half wide and forty-six inches and a half long, 
and is trimmed on the ends with knotted fringe four 
inches and seven-eighths deep. Two inches and seven- 
eighths from each end of the towel is a woven strip of 
Java canvas two inches and th uarters wide. This 
is embroidered with a border in Vienna cross stitch 
and Holbein-work with red cotton, each cross stitch 
covering two threads of the material in height and 
two threads in width. The design for this border was 
ig Fig. 2 on double page of Bazar No. 36, 
Vol 


ol 
The towel Fig. % of white Turkish towelling, is twen- 
ty-one inches and three-qnarters wide and fifty-one 
inches and a quarter long, and is furnished on the ends 
with canvas-like strips, which are embroidered with 
blue and red cotton in Vienna cross stitch and Holbein- 
work. The narrow border is worked in the design 
Fig. 3, 445, and the wide border in the design 
shown by Fig. 1 on double page, of Bazar No. 36, Vol. 
XII. The dark parts in the designs are worked with 
red and the light parts with blue cotton. 


Border for Lingerie.—White Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 445. 


Tas border is worked on batiste or linen in satin, 
tent, and button-hole stitch, with fine white embroid- 


ery cotton. 
Vinaigrette. 
See illustration on page 445. 


Tus crystal vinaigrette simulates a miniature para- 
sol, with silver top and point. 


Mignardise and Crochet Insertion for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 445. 


Tus insertion is worked with mignardise and fine 
linen thread in two parts, as follows: 1st round (on 
one side of a piece of mignardise).—* 1sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the next loop, 5 ch. (chain stitch), 8 sc. on the 
next 8 loops, 5 ch., and repeat from *. %d round.—x 
1 sc. on the middie of the neat 5 ch., 4 ch., 1 sc, on 





the middle of the following 5 ch., 5 ch., and repeat 
from *. 8d round (on the other side of the mignar- 
dise).—* 4 dc. (double crochet) as shown by the illus- 
tration on the loop opposite the middle 2 of the next 


8 ch., 8 sc. on the following 8 pocue, © ch., fastening 
the third of these to the 6th of the 


lowing 8 ch. in each pattern figure, fasten to the cor- 
responding st. of the Arst half. 


Monograms, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 445. 


TuEsE monograms are worked in satin and tent 
stitch, with fine white or colored embroidery cotton. 


Design for Tidies, etc.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 445. 


Tuts design is suitable for embroidering tidies of 
Java canvas, Aida canvas, etc., and is worked with red 
and blue cotton in cross stitch. For the dark parts 
use red and for the light parts blue cotton. 


Mignardise and Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 


See illustration on page 445. 


Tus edging is worked with mignardise and fine 
linen thread. In the ist round always alternately 
cast off the next 6 loops on one side of the mignardise, 
and the following 6 loops on the other side. To do 
this slip the 2d loop through the Ist, the 3d —-— 
the 2d, the 4th throngh the 8d, the 5th through the 4th, 
and the 6th through the 5th loop on the first side; 
then slip the 1st of the next 6 loops on the other side 
first Geongh the 6th one of the loops on the first side, 
and slip the following loops through the precedin 
ones, a8 before described. On one side of this roun 
work the 2d round, as follows: 1 dc. (double crochet) 
on the next of the free 5 loops, « three times alter- 
nately 8 ch. (chain stitch), 1 single crochet on the next 
loop; then 8 ch., 1 dc. on the following loop, not work- 
ing off the upper veins for the present, 1 dc. on the 
first of the next 5 _— working off the upper veins 
together with those of the preceding dc., an t 
from *. 8d round.—Always alternately i de. on the 
next 8 ch, in the preceding round, 1 ch, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


pnp has so appalling a disaster thrilled 
the community in this vicinity as the colli- 
sion between the two great Sound steamers the 
Stonington and the Narragansett, on the night of 
June 11. The route being one on which hun- 
dreds of passengers are every night carried from 
this city to Boston, or from thence hither, 
brought this calamity startlingly near to all in 
these two great cities. 

About ae on that eventful Friday night, 
while a dense % was prevailing, the Stonington, 
bound to New York, ran into the Narragansett, 
which was on her way from this city to Stoning- 
ton, Connecticut. The Narragansett was crushed 
in at the side, and almost immediately took fire, 

robably from the furnaces. The scene that fol- 

owed, which has been detailed on many pages 
of the daily — it is impossible adequately 
to describe in a few brief sentences. It is sup- 
posed that there were between three and four 
hundred persons on board the Narragansett, and 
it was an awful moment when the flames burst 
out in various points of the already sinking boat. 
Many lost all presence of mind, and were actual- 
ly crazy with fright; but others quickly began 
to do what was possible to help themselves and 
those in peril about them. Boats and rafts were 
lowered, after a time, though many of these were 
not in a condition for immediate use; life-pre- 
servers were hastily strapped on, although some 
of these were out of order; stools, chairs, mat- 
tresses, any available articles, were thrown over- 
board; and the passengers, terrified by the rap- 
idly spreading flames, jumped into the water. 
After some delay, the Stonington, which had been 
injured, lowered her life-boats; and the City of 
New York, attracted to the scene of disaster by 
signals of distress, put all her life-saving appa- 
ratus into use, and rescued many from a watery 
grave. So dense was the fog that even the light 
from the burning steamer was not sufficient al- 
ways to guide those who were picking up the 
— struggling in the water; but wild cries 
or help filled the air, and before long the Narra- 
gansett sank, leaving everything in total dark- 
ness. The details of that dreadful time, when 
hundreds were struggling for life, are full of 
athos and sadness. One mother, after keeping 
ner three little children afloat for some time, 
saw them sink just as they were nearing a life- 
raft; a gray-haired old lady exclaimed, ‘‘ Save 
the young people: I am old, and my life worth 
little ;”’ a father put his little son in a boat, and 
going to the help of others, was lost himself. 
wo men are reported to have shot themselves 
in the panic. Some cowardly men saved them- 
selves by most cowardly deeds, but there were 
noble heroes and heroines. It is not yet known 
how many lives were lost—probably about forty. 
The Narragansett sank about three miles off Corn- 
field Light, and various details will be revealed 
the divers who are investigating the wreck. 
herever the blame of this ful calamity 
rests, it surely should result in some reforms. 
Life-boats and life-preservers should be kept in 
order for instant use, and steamboats’ crews 
ought to be taught what to do in case of ac- 
cidents. 





Even before the details of the wreck of the 
Narragansett were fully known came the news 
of another catastrophe, similar in some respects, 
but fortunately unlike in loss of life. Two ocean 
steam-ships, the Queen, of the National Line, 
from London, and the Anchoria, of the Anchor 
Line, from this port, collided in a dense fog, on 
Sunday, June 13, when about three hundred 
miles from Sandy Hook. The Anchoria was so 
damaged that it was feared she would sink, and 
the sengers were transferred to the 
and brought to this city, whither also the An- 
choria returned. The safety of both ships is 
chiefly attributed to the water-tight bulk-heads, 
cool-headed commanders, crews somewhat disci- 

»lined for emergencies, and boats in good order. 
hether the fog was alone to blame for this 
collision remains to be seen. 


Immense destruction of corn, wheat, and oth- 
er growing crops has been the result of the 
irrepressible march of the army-worm in various 
sections of New Jersey, Long Island, and Staten 
Island, as well as in some counties of New York 
and Connecticut. This pest of the farmer is 
very persistent in his course, and eats voracious- 





ly. The Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton has been investigating its habits, and it is 
hoped that something will be done to prevent 
future ravages. 





Formerly it cost the traveller about seven 
hours’ labor and considerable fatigue to reach 
the summit of Mount Vesuvius; now the ascent 
on the railway requires about seven minutes. 
The carriages are drawn up by steel ropes, moved 
by a stationary engine. The upper station of 
the new railway is about three hundred yards 
from the mouth of the crater; the lower station 
is at the foot of the cone. 





The rumor comes that Sara Bernhardt has 
made an engagement for a tour of the United 
States, under the management of Mr. Henry Ab- 
bey, of Booth’s Theatre, the tour to begin next 
November. 





Last winter’s cold greatly damaged the Paris 
parks. In the Bois de Boulogne 54,000 ever- 
greens, 20,000 firs, and 30,000 deciduous trees are 
required to fill up gaps, while in the Champs 
Elysées 3200 trees were killed, and 6000 require 
cutting down to the roots. The total loss to 
the municipality in the parks, avenues, and nur- 
series is calculated at a million francs. 





Twenty-five Indian boys and girls from the 
Hampton (Virginia) Normal and Agricultural 
School recently stopped a day or two in this 
city on their way to Berkshire County, Massa- 
chusetts, where they will earn their living ex- 
penses during the summer, while under the care 
of kind people. Most of them have been under 
instruction at Hampton since November, 1878, 
and have made good progress in rudimentary 
studies. An effort is being made to erect for 
Indian children at Hampton a building near the 
present school, which shall be under the man- 
agement of the Institute, and a site for it has 
been donated by a lady friend of the school. 





It would almost seem as if the north pole had 
been shattered into fragments, so many icebergs 
are afloat in the ocean this season. Several col- 
lisions of ships with icebergs are reported, and 
narrow escapes. 





Reports come from Geneva to the effect that 
the engineers of the St. Gothard Tunnel believe 
that they will be able to overcome the difficulty 
arising from the threatened collapse of the pas- 
sage in which occurs the porous white stone 
formation. 





Charity can scarcely be more wisely directed 
than in caring for the children of the poor, par- 
ticularly the sick children. And the Sea-side 
Nursery, which is to be erected by St. John’s 
Guild at Cedar Grove, Staten Island, will afford 
relief to many suffering little ones from tene- 
ment-houses. The nursery will face the ocean 
opposite Sandy Hook. he expenses of the 
building will be about $12,000, and subscriptions 
— to $5000 or $6000 have already been 
made. 





It really seems as if the Cologne Cathedral 
will finally be finished in spite of adverse cir- 
cumstances. The massive stone roof of the 
northern tower now appears above the surround- 
ing scaffolding, and the south tower is progress- 
ing rapidly. Works of restoration are also be- 
ing carried on, especially beneath the south tow- 
er, whose foundations are to be renewed while 
its summit is being finished. 





Awhile ago the Empress Eugénie sent a splen- 
did crown, adorned with precious stones, to en- 
circle the brow of the statue of the Virgin in the 
Metropolitan Church, Paris; but the curé of 
Notre-Dame, with the approval of the Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Paris, declined the gift, lest it 
— be regarded as a political demonstration, 
and the Communists be tempted to lay hands 
uponit. The jewelled treasure has been returned 
to Chiselhurst to await the donor’s return from 
Zululand. 





What queer ideas children must have from 
their understanding of the words sung by our 
church choirs and congregations! ‘* Mamma,” 
asked a little girl, ‘ why is it they sing in church, 
‘We'll dine no more,’ and then go right home 
and dine?” 





Among the American exhibitors at the Paris 
Salon this year are Bierstadt, Healy, Bridgeman, 
Knight, May, Sargent, the Misses Greatorex, and 
Miss Gardner. 





One would suppose, from an item that has ap- 
peared recently in some of the newspapers, that 
there are only aged folks in the township of 
Hempstead, Long Island. A long list is given 
of a score or two of persons who are over eighty, 
and many of whom are over ninety. One woman 
has reached the age of one hundred and one, and 
a enjoys good health, and attends to her daily 

uties. 





A farewell breakfast was given to Mr. Edwin 
Booth, who is about to sail for Europe, at Del- 
monico’s, on Tuesday, June 15. This entertain- 
ment was a testimonial proffered by numerous 
friends and admirers expressive of the high es- 
teem they felt for the noted actor both in his 
= career and in his private life. About one 
sundred and fifty guests—men distinguished in 
the artistic, social, professional, and business 
world—were present in the large dining hall at 
Delmonico’s, which was adorned with pictures 
of famous actors. Letters of regret were re- 
ceived from many who were unable to be pres- 
ent. Guests began to assemble at twelve o’clock, 
and it was nearly one when Judge Brady, who 

resided, led the way to the tables with Mr. 

ooth. Upon colored satin, daintily decorated 
in water-colors, the elaborate menu was set forth, 
and several hours quickly Penns in the enjoy- 
ment of the social feast. yeeches were made 
by Judge Brady, Joseph Jefferson, Lester Wal- 
lack, Lawrence Barrett, Rev. Robert Collyer, 
Chief Justice Daly, E. C. Stedman, Algernon 8. 
Sullivan, and others, and by Mr. Booth in re- 
sponse to the calls of his friends. During the 
speeches several ladies found seats in the mu- 
sician’s gallery, among whom was Mrs. Booth. 
A toast was proposed by Mr. Wallack to Mrs. 
Booth, which was drunk standing, and hearty 
cheers were given at the mention of her name, 
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VIEWS IN NEPAUL. 


See illustrations on double page. 
Y the aid of these graphic sketches of one of 
the most remote and inaccessible districts of 
India, the reader can almost fancy himself in the 
streets of Khatmandoo, the Nepaulese capital, 
gazing on its quaintly magnificent durbar, or royal 
palace, and the costly temples erected to Krishna 
and the other Hindoo gods. The curious archi- 
tecture of these edifices is worthy of careful study. 
Mongolian characteristics, doubtless arising from 
the vicinity of the great empire of China, are min- 
gled strangely with the graceful Oriental forms 
that mark the structures of Southern Hindostan, 
in common with those of Persia and Turkey. 
The little kingdom of Nepaul is among the few 
Indian territories that have thus far proved in- 
tractable to British rule, and succeeded in pre- 
serving a quasi-independence. Nature has large- 
ly contributed to this by hedging it in with formi- 
dable barriers. Lying on the northeastern front- 
ier of India, it is separated on the south and east 
from the British provinces of Oude and Bengal 
by the Terrai, a long belt of pestilential morass, 
ten miles wide, reeking with deadly vapors, and 
inhabited by noisome reptiles and beasts of prey. 
Back of this, and running parallel with it, lies the 
great forest of Nepaul, eight or ten miles wide, 
rich in a magnificent growth of noble and valuable 
timber—ebony, ironwood, blackwood, etc.—and 
populous with herds of elephants and with fierce 
tigers, which remain in the lowlands during cool 
weather, and sally forth among the hills in the 
heats of summer in quest of prey. Beyond the 
forest is a hilly tract, leading up to a region com- 
posed of lofty mountains interspersed with fertile, 
well-watered valleys, which latter are from three to 
six thousand feet above the level of the sea, chief 
among which is the valley of Nepaul, with its towns 
of Khatmandoo, Patn, and Bhatgong. This moun- 
tain range forms the foreground to the giant Him- 
alayan range, which forms the northern bound- 
ary of Nepaul, and separates it from Thibet. The 
finest view of these wonderful mountains is to be 
obtained from the valley of Nepaul. This valley, 
which is oval in shape, and comprises an area of 
from forty to fifty miles, occupies an unequalled 
position, being shut in by and commanding a view 
of the highest mountain peaks in the universe. 
To the northwest lies the lofty Dhoulagiri, 28,000 
feet high; eastward of this is Gossainthan, mea- 
suring 24,740 feet; nearly north of Khatmandoo 
is the towering Mount Everest, with an elevation 
of 29,000 feet, which is probably the highest 
mountain in the world, overtopping the highest 
peak of the Andes by above half a mile of per- 
pendicular altitude; and at the northeast corner 
of the valley, the giant Kinchinjunga, which rises 
to the height of 28,176 feet. The climate of Ne- 
paul is delightful, resembling that of Southern 
Europe. Snow and frost are not uncommon, and 
in the most torrid heat any degree of coolness is 
obtainable by the simple expedient of ascending 
the contiguous mountains. The population is 
composed of two races, the Newars, or aborigines, 
who are of Mongolian origin, and the Ghoorkas, 
a warlike Hindoo tribe, who conquered the terri- 
tory about 1768, and have retained control of it 
ever since. A prolonged war with the British, 
who narrowly escaped utter defeat through the 
exertions of Sir David Ochterlony, ended in a 
treaty between the countries in 1816, since which 
time Nepaul has been ruled by native princes and 
military chieftains, notable among whom is the cel- 
ebrated Jung Bahadoor, the Nepaulese Warwick 
of the nineteenth century. 
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SUN RISE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Avrnor or “A Patvorss or Tuvurr,” “A Daventre 


or Hern,” “Tur Steance ADVENTURES OF A 
Puasrton,” “ Maorrop or Darg,” Ero, 





CHAPTER XV. 
NEW FRIENDS. 


Tr was a Sunday afternoon in Hyde Park, in 
this pleasantly opening summer, and there was 
a fair show of “the quality” come out for their 
accustomed promenade, despite the few thunder- 
showers that had swept across from the south. 
These, in fact, had but served to lay the dust and 
to bring out the scent of the hawthorns and li- 
lacs, so that the air was sweet with perfume, 
while the massive clouds, banking up in the north, 
formed a purple background to show up the young 
green foliage of the trees, all wet with rain, and 
shimmering tremulously in the sunlight. 

George Brand and his friend Evelyn sat in the 
back row of chairs, watching the people pass and 
repass. It was a sombre procession, but that here 
and there appeared a young English girl in her 
pale spring costume—paler than the fresh glow 
of youth and health on her face—and that here 
and there the sunlight, wandering down through 
the branches, touched a scarlet sunshade—just 
then coming into fashion—until that shone like 
a beautiful spacious flower among the mass of 


n. 
o When they had been silently watching the peo- 
ple for some little time, Brand said, almost to 
himself, 

“ How very unlike those women she is !” 

“Who? Oh, Natalie Lind,” said the other, 
who had been speaking of her some minutes be- 
fore. ‘“ Well, that is natural; and I don’t say it 
to their disadvantage. I believe most girls are 
well-intentioned enough; but of course they grow 
up in a particular social atmosphere, and it de- 
pends on that what they become. If it is rather 
fast, the girl sees nothing objectionable in being 
fast too, If it is religious, the god of her idolatry 
is a bishop. If it is sporting, she thinks mostly 
about horses. Natalie is exceptional because she 
has been brought up in exceptional circumstances. 





For one thing, she has been a good deal alone; 
and she has formed all sorts of beautiful ideal- 
isms and aspirations—” 

The conversation dropped here ; for at the mo- 
ment Lord Evelyn espied two of his sisters com- 
ing along in the slow procession. 

“Here come two of the girls,” he said to his 
friend. ‘How precious demure they look !” 

Brand at once rose, and went out from the 
shadow of the trees to pay his respects to the 
two young ladies. 

“ How do you do, Miss D’Agincourt? How do 
you do, Miss Frances ?” 

Certainly no one would have suspected these 
two very graceful and pleasant-looking girls of 
being madcap creatures at home. The elder was 
a tall and slightly built blonde, with large gray 
eyes set wide apart; the younger, a gentle little 
thing, with brownish eyes, freckles, and a pretty 
mouth, 

“Mamma?” said the eldest daughter, in an- 
swer to his inquiries. ‘ Oh, she is behind, bring- 
ing up the rear, as it were. We have to go in 
detachments, or else the police would come and 
read the riot act against us. Francie and I are 
the van-guard; and she feels such a good little 
girl, marching along two and two, just as if she 
were back at Brighton.” 

The clear gray eyes—quite demure—glanced 
in toward the shadows of the trees. 

“T see you have got Evelyn there, Mr. Brand. 
Who is the extraordinary person he is always 
talking about now—the Maid of Saragossa, or 
Joan of Arc, or something like that? Do you 
know her ?” 

“T suppose you mean Miss Lind.” 

“T know he has persuaded mamma to go and 
call on her, and get her to dine with us, if she 
will come. Now I call that kind.” 

“If she accepts, you mean?” 

“No, I mean nothing of the sort. Good-by. If 
we stay another minute, we shall have the mid- 
dle detachments overlapping the van-guard. En 
avant, Francie |! Vorwarts !” 

She bowed to him, and passed on in her grave 
and stately manner: more calmly observant, de- 
murer eyes were not in the Park. 

He ran the gauntlet of the whole family, and 
at last encountered the mamma, who brought up 
the rear with the youngest of her daughters. Lady 
Evelyn was a tall, somewhat good-looking, elderly 
lady, who wore her silver white hair in old-fash- 
ioned curls. She was an amiable but strictly mat- 
ter-of-fact person, who beheld her daughters’ mad 
humors with surprise as well as alarm. What 
were they forever laughing at? Besides, it was 
indecorous. She had not conducted herself in 
that manner when she lived in her father’s home. 

Lady Evelyn, who was vaguely aware that Brand 
knew the Linds, repeated her daughter’s infor- 
mation about the proposed visit ; and said that if 
Miss Lind would come and spend the evening 
with them, she hoped Mr. Brand would come too. 

“These girls do tease dreadfully, I know,” said 
their mamma; “but perhaps they will behave a 
little better before a stranger.” 

Mr. Brand replied that he hoped Miss Lind 
would accept the invitation—for during her fa- 
ther’s absence she must be somewhat dull—but 
that, even without the protection of her presence, 
he was not afraid to face those formidable young 
ladies. Whereupon Miss Geraldine—who was 
generally called the Baby, though she was turned 
thirteen—glanced at him with a look which said, 
“Won't you catch it for that!” and the mamma 
then bade him good-by, saying that Rosalys would 
write to him as soon as the evening was arranged. 

He had not long to wait for that expected note. 
The very next night he received it. .Miss Lind 
was coming on Thursday: would that suit him ? 
A quarter to eight. 

He was there punctual to the moment. The 
presence of the whole rabble of girls in the draw- 
ing-room told him that this was to be a quite pri- 
vate and domestic dinner party; on other occa- 
sions only two or three of the phalanx—as Miss 
D’ Agincourt described herself and her sisters— 
were chosen to appear. And on this especial oc- 
casion there was a fine hubbub of questions and 
raillery going on—which Brand vainly endeavored 
to meet all at once—when he was suddenly res- 
cued. The door was opened, and Miss Lind was 
announced. The clamor ceased. 

She was dressed in black, with a red camellia 
in her bosom, and another in the magnificent 
black hair. Brand thought he had never seen her 
look so beautiful, and at once so graciously proud 
and gentle. Lady Evelyn went forward to meet 
her, and greeted her very kindly indeed. She 
was introduced to one or two of the girls. She 
shook hands with Mr. Brand, and gave him a 
pleasant smile of greeting. Lady Evelyn had to 
apologize for her son’s absence ; he had only gone 
to write a note. 

The tall, beautiful Hungarian girl seemed not in 
the least embarrassed by all these curious eyes 
that occasionally and covertly regarded her while 
pretending not to do so. Two of the young la- 
dies there were older than she was, yet she seem- 
ed more of a woman than any of them. Her 
self-possession was perfect. She sat down by 
Lady Evelyn, and submitted to be questioned. 
The girls afterward told their brother they be- 
lieved she was an actress, because of the clever 
manner in which she m her train. 

But at this moment Lord Evelyn made his ap- 
pearance—in great excitement, and with profuse 
apologies. 

“ But the fact is,” said he, producing an even- 
ing paper, “the fact is—just listen to this, Nata- 
lie: it is the report of a police case.” 

At his thus addressing her by her Christian 
name, the mother started somewhat, and the de- 
mure eyes of the girls were turned to the floor, 
lest they should meet any conscious glance. 

“Here is a fellow brought before the Ham- 
mersmith magistrate for indulging in a new form 
of amusement. Qh, very pretty! very nice! He 
had only got hold of a small dog, and he was 





taking it by the two fore-legs, and trying how far 
he could heave it. Very well; he is brought be- 
fore the magistrate. He had only heaved the 
dog two or three times: nothing at all, you know. 
You think he will get off with a forty shillings’ 
fine, or something like that. Not altogether. Two 
months’ hard labor—two solid months’ hard labor ; 
and if I had my will of the brute,” he continued, 
savagely, “ I would give ten years’ hard labor, and 
bury him alive when he came out. However, two 
months’ hard labor is something. I glory in that 
magistrate: I have just been up stairs writing a 
note asking him to dine with me. I believe I 
was introduced to him once.” 

“Evelyn quite goes beside himself,” his mo- 
ther said to her guest, with half an air of apology, 
“when he reads about cruelty like that.” 

“Surely it is better than being callous,” said 
Natalie, speaking very gently. 

They went in to dinner, and the young ladies 
were very well behaved indeed. They did not at 
all resent the fashion in which the whole attention 
of the dinner table was given to the stranger. 

“ And so you like living in England ?” said Lady 
Evelyn to her. 

“T can not breathe elsewhere,” was the simple 
answer. 

“Why,” said the matter-of-fact, silver-haired 
lady, “if this country is notorious for anything, 
it is for its foggy atmosphere.” 

“T think it is famous for something more than 
that,” said the girl, with just a touch of color in 
the beautiful face—for she was not accustomed 
to speak before so many people. “ Is it not more 
famous for its freedom? It is that that makes 
the air so sweet to breathe.” 

“ Well, at all events, you don’t find it very pic- 
turesque, as compared with other countries. Eve- 
lyn tells me you have travelled a great deal.” 

“Perhaps I am not very fond of picturesque- 
ness,” Natalie said, modestly. “When I am trav- 
elling through a country, I would rather see plen- 
ty of small farms thriving and prosperous 
splendid ruins that tell only of oppression and 
extravagance and the fierceness of war.” 

No one spoke; so she made bold to continue, 
but she addressed Lady Evelyn only. 

“No doubt it is very picturesque, as you go up 
the Rhine, or across the See Kreis, or through the 
Lombard plains, to see every height crowned with 
its castle. Yes,one can not help admiring. They 
are like beautiful flowers that have blossomed up 
from the valleys and the plains below. But who 
tilled the land that these should grow there on 
every height? Are you not forced to think of 
the toiling wretches who labored and labored to 
carry stone by stone up to the crest of the hill? 
They did not get much enjoyment out of the 
grandeur and picturesqueness of the castles.” 

“But they gave that labor for their own pro- 
tection,” Lady- Evelyn said, with a smile. “The 
great lords and barons were their protectors.” 

“The great lords and barons said so, at least,” 
said the girl, without any smile at all, “ and I sup- 
pose the peasantry believed them, and were quite 
willing to leave their vineyards and go and shed 
their blood whenever the great lords and barons 
quarrelled amongst themselves.” 

“Well said! well said!” Brand exclaimed, 
quickly ; though indeed this calm, gentle-eyed, 
self-possessed girl was in no need of any champion. 

“T am afraid you are a great radical, Miss 
Lind,” said Lady Evelyn. 

“ Perhaps it is your English air, Lady Evelyn,” 
said the girl, with a smile. 

Lord Evelyn’s mother, notwithstanding her im- 
passive, unimaginative nature, soon began to be- 
tray a decided interest in this new guest; and even 
something more. She was attracted, to begin with, 
by the singular beauty of the young Hungarian 
lady, which was foreign-looking, unusual, pictur- 
esque. She was struck by her perfect self-posses- 
sion, and bythe ease and grace of her manner, which 
was rather that of a mature woman than of a girl 
of nineteen. But most of all she was interested 
in her odd talk and opinions, which she expressed 
with such absolute simplicity and frankness, Was 
it, Lady Evelyn asked herself, that the girl had 
been brought up so much in the society of men, 
that she had neither mother nor sisters, that she 
spoke of politics and such matters as if it was the 
most natural thing in the world for women, of 
whatever age, to consider them as of first impor- 
tance ? 

But one chance remark that Natalie made, on 
the impulse of the moment, did for the briefest 
possible time break down that charming self-con- 
fidence of hers, and show her—to the wonderment 
of the English girls—the prey of an alarmed em- 
barrassment. George Brand had been talking 
of patriotism, and of the scorn that must natural- 
ly be felt for the man who would say of his coun- 
try: “ Well, it will last my time. Let me enjoy 
myself when I can. What do I care about the 
future of other people?” And then he went on 
to talk of the larger patriotism that concerned it- 
self not merely with one’s fellow-countrymen, but 
with one’s fellow-mortals; and how the stimulus 
and enthusiasm of that wider patriotism should 
be proportionately stronger; and how it might 
see to break down artificial barriers of political 
systems and religious creeds. Patriotism was a 
beautiful flame—a star; but here was a sun. 
Ordinarily, to tell the truth, Brand was but an in- 
different speaker; he had all an Englishman’s 
self-consciousness ; but now he spoke for Natalie 
alone, and minded the others but little. Present- 
ly Lady Evelyn said, with a smile: 

“You too, Miss Lind, are a reformer, are you 
not? Evelynis very mysterious, and I can’t quite 
make out what he means; but at all events it is 
very kind of you to spare us an evening, when 
you must be so deeply engaged.” 

“JT?” said Natalie. “Oh no, it is very little 
that I can do. The work is too difficult and ar- 
duous for women, perhaps. But there is one 
thing that women can do—they can love and hon- 
or those who are working for them.” 

It was spoken impulsively—probably the girl 





was thinking only of her father. But at the mo- 
ment she happened to look up, and there were 
Rosalys D’Agincourt’s calmly observant eyes fixed 
on her. Then some vague echo of what she had 
said rushed in upon her; she was bewildered by 
the possible interpretation others might put on 
the words, and the quick, sensitive blood mount- 
ed to her forehead. But fortunately Lady Eve- 
lyn, who had missed the whole thing, happened 
at this very instant to begin talking of orchids, 
and Natalie struck in with great relief. So that 
little episode went by. 

And, as dinner went on, Brand became more 
and more convinced that this family was the 
most delightful family in England. Just so much 
restraint had left their manner as to render those 
madcap girls exceedingly frank and -natured 
in the courtesy they showed to their guest, and 
to admit her as a confidante into their ways of 
bantering each other. And one would herself 
come round to shift the fire-screen behind Miss 
Lind to precisely the proper place; and another 
said that Miss Lind drank water because Evelyn 
had been so monstrously stupid as not to have 
any Hungarian wine for her; and another asked 
if she might call on Miss Lind the following aft- 
ernoon to take her to some place where some 
marvellous Japanese curiosities were on view. 
Then, when they left for the drawing-room, the 
eldest Miss D’Agincourt put her arm within the 
arm of their guest, and said: 

“ Now, dear Miss Lind, please understand that 
if there was any stranger here at all, we should 
not dream of asking you to sing. Ermentrude 
and I take all that on our shoulders; we squawk 
for the whole of the family. But Evelyn has told 
us so much about your sifiging—” 

“Oh, I will sing for you if you wish it,” said 
Natalie, without hesitation. 

Some little time thereafter Brand was walking 
up and down the room below, slowly and thought- 
fully: he was not much of a wine-drinker. 

“Evelyn,” he said, suddenly, “I shall soon be 
able to tell you whether I owe you a life-long 
gratitude. I owe you much already, Through 
you I have got some work to do in the world; I 
am busy and content. But there is a greater 

rize,”’ 

“T think I can guess what you mean,” his com- 
panion said, calmly. 

“You do?” said the other, with a quick look. 
“And you do not think Iam mad? To go and 
ask her to be my wife before she has given me a 
single word of hope ?” 

“She has spoken to others about you: I know 
what she thinks of you,” said Lord Evelyn. Then 
the fine pale face was slightly flushed. “To tell 
you the truth, Brand, I thought of this before you 
ever saw her.” 

“Thought of what?” said the other, with a 
stare of surprise. 

“That you would be the right sort of man to 
make a husband for her: she might be left alone 
in the world at any moment, without a single -re- 
lation and scarcely a friend.” 

“Women don’t marry for these reasons,” said 
the other, somewhat absently. “And yet—if she 
were to think of it—it would not be as if I 
were withdrawing her from everything she takes 
an interest in. We should be together. I am 
eager to go forward, even by myself; but with 
her for a companion—think of that!’ 

“T have thought of it,” said Lord Evelyn, with 
something of a sad smile. “Often. And there 
is no man in England more heartily wishes you 
success than I do. Come, let us go up to the 
drawing-room.” 

They went out into the hall. Some one was 
playing a noisy piece up stairs; it was safe to 
speak. And then he said: 

“Shall I tell you something, Brand ?—some- 
thing that will keep you awake all this night, and 
not with the saddest of thinking? If I am not 
mistaken, I fancy you have already ‘stole bonny 
Glenlyon away.’” 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





STELLA’S LOVER. 
“3 HO is he?” asked Stella: she and Feli- 
cia Martin were idly looking out upon the 
driveway of Mr. Martin’s country-seat through 
the narrow latticed windows. 

“That is Colonel Audenreid,” answered Feli- 
cia, adjusting her eyeglasses, “ Papa is bringing 
him here to dine. He is a widower; he’s lived 
abroad for years. Seems to me I’ve heard that 
his course of true love didn’t runsmooth. He has 
the most bewitching melancholy eyes, and such a 
manner! You can’t help wishing he was in love 
with you.” 

That night, while the girls combed out their 
braids and curls, in the low wainscoted cham- 
ber, Felicia suddenly remarked, “I believe there 
will be a second Mrs. Audenreid.” 

Stella gave a start, and returned from an excur- 
sion into the past. 

“Do you know,” continued Felicia, “I caught 
him looking at your reflection in the mirror, with 
his heart in his eyes. I wonder the first Mrs. 
Audenreid didn’t turn in her grave.” 

“ Felicia, don’t! you make me shudder,” cried 
Stella. ‘“ Your imagination is better than your 
eyesight: you are always seeing somebody devour- 
ing somebody else with their glances. I’m sure 
J thought Colonel Audenreid was as indifferent 
as a star in heaven.” 

“Modest creature! He had ears for nobody 
but yourself, as well aseyes. Itis Kismet. Why 
was not J born under some lucky planet ?” 

From that date Colonel Audenreid became a 
frequent guest at Mr. Martin’s suburban retreat. 
He rode with Stella and Felicia over the hills; he 
picnicked with them at the edge of the pine woods ; 
he drifted on the lake at sunset by their side, and 
filled the boat with water-lilies and spicy branches 
of the wild azalea; he amused them with glimpses 
of his Continental life; with stories of the war, in 
which he had led a forlorn hope ; of camp and hos- 
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pital regimen. Sometimes they took the train to 
the city, and laughed together over some comedy, 
or hung entranced upon some famous singer's 
tones ; or they joined a pleasure party to the Isles 
of Shoals, or down the harbor, returning in the 
dewy evening, with the stars leaning out of heav- 
en, and the whip-poor-will making the night mel- 
ancholy. Once they paused at the gate to listen 
to his plaintive voice. Felicia had passed on to 
the piazza; the pines stood out tall and dusky 
against the heavens; the roses shook out an odor- 
ous breath whenever the wind touched them. 

“ You should hear tae nightingales fluting about 
my home in Surrey, when the night falls ; it is like 
the refrain of some sad poem,” said Colonel Au- 
denreid. 

“You must have been very happy there in 
that beautiful country,” returned Stella. 

Colonel Audenreid opened the gate for her to 
pass on, without replying, with a distraught air, 
as if he were already miles away from the subject. 

“T think he did not like me to speak of that 
time,” she confessed to Felicia. 

“ Fiddlesticks,” returned that young person. 

“ Perhaps it was too sacred.” 

“Pshaw! Are you blind, Stella? None so 
blind as those who won’t see, I’ve heard. I 
hastened into the house on purpose to give 
him a chance to speak to you. I saw it in his 
eyes.” 

“T never knew such sight as yours, though 
T’ve always understood near-sighted people could 
see in the dark. He has nothing special to say 
to me.” 

“Then he is the t humbug extant. He 
leaves us next month. If he says nothing before 
then, I shall never believe in signs and omens 
again.” 

“Nor in your own eyesight? Poor Felicia, 
I'm afraid you’re doomed to disappointment.” 

“T’ve set my heart upon the match.” 

The next day Mr. Martin and his family set 
off to the nearest beach for a week’s camping 
out—“ A little taste of gypsy life,” he said; and 
Colonel Audenreid, confessing that a camp was 
quite home-like and irresistible, followed, bear- 
ing his part in pitching the tents, in baking, and 
hewing, and gathering the drift-wood to boil the 
kettle. They sat late on the beach at night, 
within view of the smouldering drift-wood fire, 
watching the sails that glimmered in the*®tar- 
light an instant, like ghosts, and were gone, the 
revolving lights like great glow-worms, lilting sea- 
songs, repeating all the lore and romance of the 
“melancholy main.” Colonel Audenreid’s arctic 
expedition as well as his Indian voyages fur- 
nished material for conversation, even had he 
not been once shipwrecked, and once in peril 
from mutiny; but he seemed the merest dilettante 
while he lounged upon the sand, quoting poetry 
and carolling snatches of ballads to two pretty 

irls, 
a “*The sea hath its pearls, 
The heaven hath its stars; 
But my heart, my heart, 
My heart hath its love,’” 


he repeated one night, as he gave his hand to 
Stella to rise. 

“Did you notice?” said Felicia, later; “he 
spoke in the present tense. He ignored the 
past.” 

“ He was quoting from the German.” 

“ How stupid you are, Stella! If you will not 
respond, bow is a lover to know if you care ?” 

“ And what makes you think that I care?” 

“How can you help it? Ob, why doesn’t he 
make love to me that way !” 

“ Nonsense, Felicia; he makes the same sort 
of love to every girl he meets, I suppose.” 

“ J] don’t suppose anything of the kind.” 

The following day the wind turned east, a driz- 
zling lazy rain set in, blotting out everything, and 
obliging them to fold their tents and take refuge 
in the little Sea-shell House at hand; and by mid- 
night all the powers of the air were abroad; the 
sea seemed to beat and bellow under their very 
windows, the wind whipped it into fine feathers of 
spray, and the darkness was like a garment. 
There was a gray sickly dawn creeping up the 
sky, when Stella, looking from her window, saw 
in the distance the outlines of a ragged wreck 
painted boldly against the horizon, and the shore 
swarming with people moving about uncertainly. 

“Oh, Stella,” cried Felicia, “ here’s a real ship- 
wreck! Let us put on our wraps and creep down 
to the shore, and hear all about it. I wouldn’t 
miss it for worlds!” 

Felicia’s teeth were chattering mightily as they 
took their way to the shore, and mingled among 
the groups of men and women. 

“She’ll go to pieces in no time at all,” some 
one was prophesying. “Jim saw folks a-clinging 
to the masts and things, with his glass.” 

“That’s a master glass of his’n,” said another. 
“ But ain't they going for to do nothing ?” 

“They've sent out a life-line; but it ain’t no 
pleasant places that line’s fallen into, let me tell 
you. Jim he was a-going with it but for me and 
the children. I’m powerful glad he didn’t.” 

“Girls! girls!” cried Mr. Martin, bustling up, 
“this is no place for you. Better go back to your 
beds. Trying scene. None of these clod-hoppers 
would carry out the line to save a soul. Auden- 
reid has gone out with it himself—a terrible risk. 
So much brilliancy and cultivation, so much wit 
and experience, as as thrown away. They'll 
have to pull the line in presently, no doubt, and 
it would be painful for you to be here, my dears, 
after so much pleasant companionship. Oh, Stel- 
la! Stella! my dear girl—” 

Stella had fainted away. 

It was a stirring morning that followed at the 
little Sea-shell House, providing for the rescued, 
listening to their story, and talking over the event. 
When Stella left her room, about noon, she was 
met by a fisherman’s wife bringing her a sealed 
note. “I found it in the pocket of Jim’s pea-jack- 
et, and I made out how it was for Miss Stella Ames, 
and they told me you were the lady as fainted on 





the beach,” she explained. ‘ You see, Jim has 
gone for the doctor up to town, and he changed 
his coat first to look ship-shape like.” 

“Thank you,” said Stella. ‘ Who can have 
— to me here?” as she tore it open and 
read: 


“T am going to carry the life-line out to a ship- 
wrecked crew. I shall probably never return alive, 
but it is their only chance. While you are dream- 
ing on your pillow I shall, perhaps, be tasting the 
bitterness of death and parting. ‘Verily, death 
is this’-—to see you no more till the sea gives up 
its dead. My darling, my darling, let me have 
the happiness of repeating I love you, I love you, 
Stella. Good-by, sweetheart, good-by. 

“ Joun AUDENREID.” 


Then she turned to the torn envelope address- 
ed to “ Miss Stella Ames, Sea-shell House. To be 
given her only in case I never return.” The rev- 
elation was premature. Colonel Audenreid had 
returned, but so spent that the doctor had been 
summoned from town. Mr. Martin took his fam- 
ily back to Martinvale, but Colonel Audenreid 
remained at the sea-side a fortnight longer under 
treatment. In the mean time, Stella went home— 
home for Stella meaning attendance on the whims 
of a wealthy hypochondriac, with a small stipend, 
without relaxation. One morning the post brought 
her a letter from Felicia, Perhaps it contained 
news of Colonel Audenreid. It did with a venge- 
ance. 


“ Dearest Sretia” (it began),— How odd that 
the very thing I wished should come to pass! I’m 
almost daft. To think that, after all my non- 
sense, it should be me—myself—little insignifi- 
cant, near-sighted Felicia Martin, whom Colonel 
Audenreid asks to marry him! I can hardly be- 
lieve my ears; and all the while I believed he 
was smitten with your charms. How glad I am 
that you didn’t care for him! You must be my 
bridemaid. Mamma says it shall be white satin 
and pearls, 

“ Yours, in the seventh heaven, Fexicta.” 

“P.S.—After all, he doesn’t make quite the 
ideal lover I fancied—he is so respectful, and— 
not at all gushing, you know. By-the-way, you 
never told me how you came to faint that night 
of the wreck.” 


It was no wonder that Mrs. Davis found Stella 
distraught that day, talking at random, absent- 
eyed, and fantastic in her moods. What did it 
all mean? Why had Colonel Audenreid written 
her that note if he loved Felicia, and why was he 
going to marry her if he loved somebody else ? 
Didn’t he know that she had received his mes- 
sage of love? Or did he mean simply to ignore 
it, having seen fit to change? From living in a 
state of happy excitement, when every footstep 
in the street below might be Colonel Audenreid’s, 
who was hastening to repeat the burden of his 
note, Stella was suddenly brought down to earth, 
to the dull certainty that nothing more was ever 
likely to happen to her, that there had been some 
dreadful mistake somewhere, which had lent her 
days a rose-color for a little while, to be sure, only 
to leave them grayer and more forlorn than be- 
fore. All at once she remembered with a shud- 
der that Colonel Audenreid’s fatal note was at 
Martinvale, that one morning she had been read- 
ing it and getting it by heart in her own room, 
when Felicia knocked at her door, and she had 
slipped the precious document between the leaves 
of her Golden Treasury lying on the toilette ta- 
ble; and then Felicia had entered with Mrs. Da- 
vis’s summons for Stella to return to duty, and in 
her hasty packing and departure she had left 
Martinvale without the Golden Treasury. Some 
day she promised herself to beg leave of Mrs. 
Davis, to run away to Martinvale, and secure her 
treasure, not that its possession would signify to 
her any longer, only in order to keep it from Fe- 
licia’s eyes; but Mrs. Davis would not hear to be- 
ing left an hour, and sometimes Stella cherished 
the insane idea of writing to Mrs. Martin, and re- 
questing that lady to send the Golden Treasury of 
Song, which she would find in the gable room, 
without opening it. 

“Dear Mrs. Davis,” she begged one day, when 
a couple of months had gone by, and she had 
heard no more of pearls and satins and bride- 
maids from Felicia, “do let me run down to Mar- 
tinvale, if only to stay over a train; it is very 
important.” 

“ A matter of life and death, I suppose ?” 

“Tt concerns the happiness of two people.” 

“Can’t you tell me about it?” 

“Yes, I will, and then you will surely let me 
f°. When I was at Martinvale in the summer, 

met Col—a certain gentleman. He was very 
kind. He carried the life-line out to a distressed 
crew when we were all at the beach together, and 
he left a little foolish, hasty note for me, in case 
he never returned ; by some mistake the note was 
brought to me, though he did return. It was a 
hasty little affair, you know, written, no doubt, 
under strong excitement, when he had misunder- 
stood his own feelings, I suppose; for I have nev- 
er seen him since, and the note is in my Golden 
Treasury, which I left behind me, and my friend 
Felicia Martin may find it, and it will break her 
heart, for she is going to marry Colonel Auden- 
reid.—Oh ! I did not mean to tell his name; but 
you will forget it, dear Mrs. Davis, and let me go 
at once ?” 

“T am not likely to forget it, child,” laughed 
Mrs. Davis; “it was my own name before I mar- 
ried. Colonel Audenreid is a sort of cousin of 
mine. It is a pretty story. Yes, you shall go. 
So the note would break Felicia’s heart, would it ? 
It must have been very tender.” 

“But you see there must have been some mis- 
take about it.” 

“ Well, there are as good fish in the sea as ever 
yet were caught, child, Go and look after Feli- 
cia’s happiness, if you will.” And for the first 





time Mrs. Davis kissed Stella’s white cheek. 
“You might have been my cousin, you know,” 
she explained. 

But Stella never reached Martinvale. Step- 
ping into the station, she ran against Colonel Au- 
denreid stepping out, with her Golden Treasury 
in his hand. They looked at each other for a 
breathing space. 

“T was going to you,” said the colonel. 

“ Where is Felicia ?” demanded Stella. 

“ At home—and happy still. Where were you 
going ?” 

“To Martinvale, for my Golden Treasury.” 

“T have made the journey unnecessary. Let 
me call a carriage, and take you home. I have 
a great deal to confess.” 

“Tt happened oddly enough,” he explained, 
later, when he had given orders to be driven in 
the opposite direction from “home.” “TI had left 
the note to be given you in case I never returned. 
Afterward, when I asked Jim to surrender it, he 
confessed that he couldn’t lay hands upon it; 
must have lost it through the hole in the pocket 
of his pea-jacket. That was of no consequence : 
if he had dropped it on the beach, the tide had 
hidden it. Returning alive, I prepared to do my 
courting by word of mouth. I did not know you 
had left Mr. Martin’s. When I was able to walk, 
I went there to find you. It was dusk as I ap- 
proached through the garden. Somebody was 
dreaming on the piazza. ‘ It is Stella,’ I thought. 
Inside the house Mrs. Martin was speaking to 
Felicia. I heard her say distinctly, ‘Shall you go 
to town to-morrow, Felicia?’ and Felicia reply, 
‘Certainly, if the weather allows.’ I did not know 
that there was an aunt Felicia with the same 
tricks of voice. Of course, if Felicia was in-doors 
with her mother, it was Stella star-gazing on the 
piazza, and perhaps thinking of me. Would 
ever things be more in my favor? I drew near ; 
some tender words, some hasty avowal, escaped 
me; she was in my arms, when a voice from the 
window dispelled my dream. ‘Felicia child,’ it 
said, ‘ you will take cold mooning out there so late.’ 
Do you know, Stella, at that instant I was almost 
sorry the sea had not finished me on the night of 
the wreck. Stupid of me, wasn’t it? But all’s 
well that ends well. I had no thought of retreat. 
Felicia had accepted me. I had heard at the 
beach that she fainted when I carried out the 
line. You had not received my note, and had no 
knowledge of my feelings. I must make the best 
of my mistake. The engagement was announced. 
I made a sorry lover, I fear. One day when I 
went down to visit at Martinvale, they gave me 
the room you had used, as there were other guests. 
In a fit of megrims, I happened upon your Golden 
Treasury, and your name stared at me from the 
fly-ieaf, and my own letter fell at my feet. Fe- 
licia released me without a sigh. There is an- 
other star in her heaven, before which my light 
grows pale. Stella, do you love?” 





Bonnet for Girl from 8 to 10 Years old. 
See illustration on page 436. 


Tue brim of this white English straw bonnet is lined 
with pale blue satin, which is shirred closely on the 
edges and through the middle. Pale blue satin ribbon 
an inch and a quarter wide is laid across the crown 
and tied in the back. A wreath of pees and 
grasses and a satin bow on the left side complete the 
trimming. 











Sea-side Costumes, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 444. 


Fig. 1.—This pretty costume is made of white 
barége, with a striped mauve satin border woven 
in the stuff. The round skirt is trimmed with a 
deep flounce made of the striped satin border. 
The same stripe is repeated on the edge of the 
overskirt, which opens in front at the bottom, 
and is trimmed with a bow of the material. The 
trimming of the basque consists of a shirred plas- 
tron of mauve satin. The square collar and cuffs 
are entirely made of the satin border. Rice straw 
bonnet, with the brim sharply turned up behind 
over the chignon, and trimmed with white fea- 
thers and mauve ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—This handsome suit is made of plain 
maize bunting combined with Havana brown bunt- 
ing striped with red. The front of the skirt is 
entirely covered with narrow pleatings of the 
striped material. The sides and back, which are 
uniformly draped, are of plain bunting, and the 
half-open collar, revers, and border of the basque 
of striped bunting. Tuscan Pastouwrelle hat, with 
a low crown, encircled by a long white feather. 
A bow of maize Surah, transfixed by a long silver 
arrow, is set on the side. 











Watering-place Toilettes, Figs.1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 444. 


Fig. 1.—This elegant toilette for hops at water- 
ing-places is composed of salmon pongee and bro- 
caded armure silk. Two broad panels of the bro- 
caded material open over a narrow shirred tablier 
of pongee, and are crossed by two pongee scarfs, 
which extend from the side seams of the skirt. 
The back breadth is arranged in a series of poufs, 
terminating in a demi-train. The basque of bro- 
caded silk opens low in front, and is furnished 
with a collarette and sleeve frills of pleated lace. 
A deep fringe of salmon goffered silk braid, mix- 
ed with the colors of the brocade, trims the bot- 
tom of the basque. 

Fig. 2.—The long trained skirt of this rich 
toilette is of myrtle green faille, caught up care- 
lessly in loose puffs, and edged with a knife-pleat- 
ing. The pointed panels at the sides are trimmed 
with bright red and white fringe. The scarfs 
draped across the front, and the basque, are of 
bright red and white brocaded satin. The basque 
is peculiar in shape, outlining a very long and flat 
plastron. It opens very low in front, and is veil- 
ed by a fichu of crépe lisse edged with lace. Red 
and white geraniums in the hair. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. H. A.—Trim a bunting dress with colored foulard 
laid in pleats. 

A Svussoriser.—Make your daughter's summer silk 
entirely of the striped pattern, with a basque and 
trimmed skirt with shirred bias ruffles and double 
apron drapery. : 

P. M.—Your sample is purple brocade, and will trim 
a plain pongee or a solid purple silk prettily. 

Mrs. L. K. B.—Darker brown satin de Lyon, used as 
bands on pleated flounces, also as a Directoire collar 
and cuffs, will look well on your drab woollen dress. 

L. 8.—Your sample of blue Cheviot will look well 
trimmed with dark navy blue, or else with bands of 
garnet percale ; or, if you prefer a striped border, get 
blue and white gingham, and edge with white em- 
broidery. The raw silk will wash well. 

Ienoramus.—Order one course at a time at the hotel 
dinner, and give your instructions verbally. 

Brown Eyxs.—To exchange pictures with a young 
gentleman is a proof of intimacy that should not be 
ventured on without the approval of your parents or 
guardians, or full assurance on your part that it may 
be done with propriety. 

Burrerovr.—A basque and simulated over-skirt 
with alternate gathered ruffles of bias silk and lace 
will be prettiest for your striped silk. 

Derss-Maxer.—Tucked skirts are not lined, and are 
not worn over skirts of the same color unless they 
are of grenadine or other equally transparent fabric. 
Linen lawns will be made with full tucked skirts. 
Poppy red and garnet shades are used for pleatings. 
They are seen on travelling dresses, which are now 
more showily trimmed than formerly, but the most 
perfect taste is required to combine the red with a 
quiet color and not make a conspicuous dress. The 
simplest pipings, cuffs, collar, buttons, and perhaps a 
large bow with drooping loops on the back are all of 
the red seen on the basque. The skirts have red pleat- 
ings that are nearly covered by pleatings like the dress 
being laid upon them, allowing scarcely more than a 
third of an inch of the red to show. 

Z. E. D.—The Pilgrim suits were described in a late 
number of the Bazar in the New York Fashions. Soft 
wool of some very dark shade is used with red Surah 
silk for brightening the dress and lining the hood. 
We have not the pattern of this costume. 

M. E. R.—For your black silk use the pattern of the 
Short Suit with Train Buttoned On, and then your 
dress will serve for day and evening alike. For the 
blue silk, send for the pattern of the Short Pointed 
Basque with Flowing Train, Paniers, and Shirred 
Tablier. 

Scuoot -Grer.—Get India muslin for a graduating 
dress. Make it with a round belted waist, with sur- 
plice front and half-sleeves. Trim with lace and em- 
broidery. The prettiest skirts are demi-trained with 
several embroidered ruffles across the front, and an 
over-skirt that opens in front and is draped behind. 
White satin belt ribbon, quite wide, and tied on the 
left side, with long hanging ends. 

Exizasetu.—Read reply just given “ School-Girl.” 

A. A. A.—The belted blouse waists will be worn 
again with silk or grenadine skirts, and there are also 
coat baaques of colored silk for such purposes. The 
blouses of pale blue Surah, or of scarlet, or else cream- 
color, are trimmed with jabots of lace in front, and 
large frills about the neck and wrists. The coats are 
of light brocade, and are double-breasted. 

A Country Girit.—A dozen of each article of under- 
clothing is sufficient for your trousseau, as these will 
probably turn yellow before being worn out. Do not 
get many dresses, but get very nice ones. It is entire- 
ly too early to tell you what dresses to buy for next 
fall. Spend your leisure in getting your under-cloth- 
ing ready, and make your dresses after the winter 
styles are decided. The bride or her parents should 
pay for the wedding cards. 

Exoiwe.—Make your wine-colored bunting with a 
reund waist, full skirt shirred behind, and an apron in 
front. For the chintz dress use the pattern of the By- 
ron Handkerchief Dress, and trim with thick white 
embroidery rather than Languedoc lace. A gray check- 
ed Cheviot would make a pretty travelling dress for 
midsummer. Make with Postilion Basque and Round 
Apron Over-Skirt simply stitched. Make your little 
girls’ white dresses in loose English princesse shape, 
with pleated fullness behind, but straight sacque front 
buttoned from the throat down, and trimmed length- 
wise with ruffles; the box-pleated blouses or sacques 
with Spanish flounces are also popular. 

Reeviar Sussoriser.—Use dark paper with dado 
for halls, sitting-room, and dining-rooms, but choose 
light-tinted paper for bedrooms and parlors. 

Cossett1.—You want a pair of hangings for a por- 
tiére, just as you want two curtains for a window. 
They can be of cretonne, or double-faced Canton flan- 
nel, or raw silk, jute, satin, or any fabric you like that 
is in harmony with the other upholstery in the room. 
They should be trimmed across the top and bottom, 
should be hung on a rod and rings obtained at any up- 
holsterer’s, and should part in the middle. 

M. E. T.—Get brocaded silk or grenadine cc nbining 
the colors of your pretty sample, and use this silk for 
a front breadth and side gores. Then have three full 
straight breadths behind like your sample, and use the 
fourth breadth for a soft belt and side sash to wear 
with your plain waist. Pipings and pleatings of satin 
de Lyon of the green shade would give character to 
the dresa. 

E. J. H.—Black velvet or else satin de Lyon will be 
the best trimming for your gray dress, 

D. L. 8.—Use patterns lately illustrated in Children’s 
Wardrobe for your small girl and boy. Get a soft 
straw sailor hat for the boy, and either white or color- 
ed socks. White stockings are worn by babies. Get; 
an embroidered muslin cap for your girl of one year, 
For the girl of six years have princesse and box-pleated 
sacque dresses of Scotch gingham, seersucker stripes, 
white muslin, polka-dotted linen lawns, etc. She should 
have a gypsy bonnet of yellowish straw, with blue or 
red satin ribbon upon it, and many white daisies. Col- 
ored stockings are most worn by girls of six. 

Mrs. L.—We do not make purchases of anything for 
our readers. You can order Harper’s publications by 
mail. 

K. R. 8.—Your curtains should just escape the floor. 
Make a very broad band across the bottom, and only 
narrow ones down the sides. Cheese-cloth curtains 
are most used in chambers, but will be pretty in the 
summer in your dining-room. You can put your cur- 
tains on a rod that is passed up beneath your lambre- 
quin. Make your white bunting by the pattern of the 
Byron Handkerchief Suit lately illustrated in the Bazar. 

Prerorprress.—Get striped black and white silk to 
combine with your black silk, and make by pattern of 
the Black Silk Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. 
XIII. Make a white muslin with round belted waist, 
surplice in front. Then have a deep apron over-skirt, 
and put a pleated flounce on the lower skirt, 
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Figs. 1 anp 2.—WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES.—[Ser Pace 443.] 
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Figs. 1 anp 2.—SEA-SIDE COSTUMES.—[Sze Pace 443.] 
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Lamp Cover. | 2 a beige-colored ground. The ends 
Tus cover, which is designed to protect aN He Ge & > are set on a binding, and held to- 
lamps from fly specks and dust during the SAN Whi Se 2 _ ‘ * 3 gether by a knot. 
hot weather, is worked on white wash net fF Wi Wie 
with twist in cross stitch, Cut a straight y » é », . Design for Aprons.—Cross 
piece to suit the height and circumference ON Stitch Embroid ery. 






of the lamp. The width of the net forms 
the height of the cover. For the embroid- 
ery work first the border, each stitch cover- 
ing two threads of the net in height. The 


Tais border is worked on the 
material over a layer of canvas with 
red and blue cotton in cross stitch. 
After finishing the embroidery, rav- 
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MicnarpisE anp Crocuer Iy- 
SERTION FOR LINGERIE. 














Serpentine Bra anv Cro- 
cHET EpGinG For LINGERIE. 
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Fig. 3.—Borner ror Towst, Fie. 2, Pace 436, 
Houpewn-Work AND VieNNA Cross Srircn. 
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s design for this border was shown 
. ; on page 568, Bazar No. 36, Vol. 
s XII. Close the net in a circle, 
ls nae fold down the upper edge on 
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the outside five inches and a 








Fig. 3.—Desian ror Foorstoot, Fic.1,P. 436, quarter deep, and ornament it Lamp Cover. 
Description of Symbols: 8 Black ; 





DesiGN For Tiptes.—Cross Stirco Emprorery. 


PURSE PREY TW is 





© ist (darkest), & 2d, ® 3d, © 4th (light- 
est), Mode; G Red; & Dark Bine; 
@ Light Blue; BS Yellow; ! White; 
©& Dark Green; ® Light Green. 


with a cross stitch border and with 
lambrequin points as shown by 
the illustration. Along the fold 
run a thread through the net, and 
for a shirr crochet the 1st round. 
—»* 2 dc. (double crochet) on the 
next hole in the net, catching the 
thread which is run through the 
net at the same time, 3 ch. (chain 





Fig. 1.—Monogram.—Satin anD 
Trent Srircnh Emprowery. 


stitch), pass over 2 holes in the 
net, and repeat from > ; finally, 
1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first de. 
2d round.—3 ch., which count as 
first de., 1 de. on the vein between 
the next 2 de., then always alter- 
nately 3 ch., 2 de. on the vein be- 
tween the next 2 de. ; finally, 3 ch., 
1 sl. on the third of the first 3 ch. 
in this round. Two cords finish- 
ed with tassels are run crosswise 
through this shirr. Trim the bot- 
tom of the cover in the same man- 





Fig. 2.—MonoGramM.—Satin AnD 
Tent Stitch Emprowery. 


ner as the top, and on the wrong 
side, three inches and a quarter 
from the under edge, set an em- 
broidered strip of net five inches 
and a quarter deep, and cover the 
seam on the outside with a narrow 
border in cross stitch. Three inch- 
es above this border furnish the 
cover with eyelet- holes, through 
which are run cords and tassels. 
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el out the threads of the canvas. 
This border was shown on the 
apron, Fig. 11, on double page of 
Bazar No. 36, Vol. XII. 


Serpentine Braid and Cro- 
chet Edging for Lingerie. 
Tuts edging is worked with wide 
serpentine braid and linen thread, 
No. 80, as follows: Ist round (on 
one side of the braid).—x* 3 de. 
(double crochet) separated each by 
1 ch. (chain stitch) on the next 





Fig. 3.—MonoGRaM.—SatIn AND 
Tent Stircoh EMBROIDERY. 


point of the braid, three times al- 
ternately 1 ch., pass over a corre- 
sponding interval, 1 de. on the 
point of the braid; then 1 de. in 
the next hollow, three times alter- 
nately 1 de. on the next point, 1 
ch., pass over a corresponding in- 
terval, and repeat from *. 2d 
round.— > 2 de. separated by 4 
ch, on the middle of the 3 de. work- 
ed on the next point in the preced- 
ing round, 5 ch., pass over 4 st., 1 
sc. (single crochet) on the next ch., 





Fig. 4.—MonoGram.—Satin AND 
Tent Stitrco EmBromwery. 


5 ch., pass over 7 st., 1 se. on the 
next ch., 5 ch., and repeat from *. 
3d round.—* 11 de. on the 4 ch. 
between the next 2 de. in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 sc. on the next 5 
ch., 5 ch., 1 se. on the middle of 
the next 5 ch., 5 ch., 1 se. on the 
following 5 ch., and repeat from 
*. 4th round—x 1 sc. on the 
second following 1 of the next 11 
de. in the preceding round, four 


’ : mately . , » 
Gentleman’s Cravat. Fig. 1—Fame anp Damasst Gauze Dress. Fig. 2.—Tarreta anp Satin Founarp Dress. times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 
Tuts cravat is made of brocaded second following st.; then 5 ch., 1 


silk, with blue and red flowers on Fics. 1 anp 2.—LADIES’ SUMMER DRESSES. sc. on the middle of the next 5 
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ch. and 1 sc. on the middle of the following 5 ch., 
5 ch., and repeat from *. 5th round (on the 
other side of the braid).—>* 1 se. on the next 
point of the braid, 1 ch., with this pass over a 
corresponding interval, and work 1 de. on the 
point, 1 ch., 1 ste, (short treble crochet) on the 
same point, 1 ch., 1 treble crochet in the next 
hollow, 1 ch., 1 ste, 1 ch. 1 de. on the next 
point, 1 ch., and repeat from *. 6th round.—l 
sc. on each st. in the preceding round. 








Ladies Summer Dresses, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 445. 


Fig. 1.—Fariie anp Damassé Gauze Dress. This 
dress, which is cut square in the neck, is made of pale 
blue faille. The skirt is trimmed with side-pleated 
ruffles of the material. The polonaise is trimmed in 
front with a pleated plastron of damassé gauze. The 
drapery is likewise of gauze, and is trimmed with lace 
and a Low. The sleeves of gauze are trimmed with 
ruffies and lace. A row of lace is set in the neck, and 
a rose trims the right side of the corsage in front. 

ig. 2.—Tarreta anp Satin Foutarp Dress. The 
skirt of red taffeta is trimmed with a side-pleated ruf- 
fle and a ruche of gauze of the same color. A shirring 
of gauze covers the front breadth of the skirt. A 
scarf of satin foulard, the ends of which form the 
back of the over-skirt, is draped on the skirt, and 
caught up on the sides with sprays of roses as seen in 
the illustration. The foulard basque is trimmed with 
ruches. The shoulder-straps and the sleeves are made 
of tulle and trimmed with lace. Bows of satin ribbon 
trim the sleeves. 





Woven Braid, Point Lace, Mignardise, Lace In- 
sertion, and Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, 
Figs. 1-3. 


See illustrations on page 436. 


For the edging Fig. 1 work, with fine crochet cot- 
ton, first on one side of a piece of Valenciennes inser- 
tion, as follows: 1st round.—Always alternately 6 sc. 
(single crochet) separated each by 3 ch. (chain stitch), 
and with the latter always passing over an interval, as 
shown by the illustration, on the edge of the insertion, 
9 ch., pass over two-fifths of an inch on the insertion. 
2d round.—Always alternately 5 stc. (short treble cro- 
chet) separated each by 8 ch. on the 3 ch. between the 
middle two of the next 6 sc. in the preceding round. 
12 dc. (double crochet) on the next 9 ch. 3d round 
(on the other side of the insertion).—Always alternate- 
ly 1 de. on the edge, 2 ch., pass over a corresponding 
interval. 

The edging Fig. 2 is worked with braid com of 
narrow and wide pieces; the latter are furnished with 
4 loops on both sides. On one side of the braid work, 
with fine crochet cotton, the Ist round, as follows: 
* 1 8c. on the next narrow piece, and at the same time 
fasten together the two loops on both sides of this 


piece, on the other side of the braid, 15 ch., 4 dc. on 
the 4 loops of the following wide piece, 9 ch., 12 dc. on 
the next 12 loops, 9 ch., fastening the middie of these 
to the middle of the 9 ch. worked previously, 4 dc. on 


the next 4 loops, 15 ch., but the fifth of these is fast- 
ened to the eleventh of the 15 ch. worked ae 
and repeat from *. round.—Always alternately 
1 de, on the next at. (stitch) in the preceding round, 
2 ch., pass over 2 st. 38d round (on the other side of 
the braid).—1 se. on the first of the loops opposite the 
next 12 loops on which 12 dc. were worked in the Ist 
roand, * 5 ch., 1 sc. on the third following loop, 5 ch., 
1 sc. on the next narrow piece, 5 ch., 4 dc. separated 
each by 8 ch. on the next 4 loops, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 
next narrow piece, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop, 5 ch., 
with 1 sc. fasten together the third and ninth followin 
loops (counting the two which have already been ww | 
in the Ist round), and repeat from *. 4th round.— x 
1 sc. on the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, eight 
times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of the 
next ch. scallop; then 3 ch., and repeat from *. 

For the edging Fig. 83 work, first on one side of the 
braid (consisting of wide open-work parts which are 
connected with cords half an inch long, and are fur- 
nished on the sides with 6 loops each), with medium- 
sized crochet cotton, the ist round, as follows: 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the first of the 6 loops or the next wide 

jece, x 5 ch., 2 sl. separated by 1 ch. on the middle 2 
oops of the same wide piece, 5 ch., 1 sl. on the second 
following loop, 11 ch., 1 ec. on the next cord, 5 ch., fast- 
en to the sixth of the 11 ch. worked previously, 6 ch., 1 
al. on the first loop of the next wide piece, 5 ch., fasten 
to the first of the 6 ch. worked previously, five times 
alternately 12 ch., fasten to the first of these ; then fast- 
en to the sixth of the 11 ch. worked previously to 
wkich the fastening bas already been done, 5 ch., 1 sl. 
on the sl. before the 11 ch. referred to previously, six 
times alternately 5 ch., 1 sl. on the middle st. of the 
next of the ch. loops worked previously, but work the 
last sl. on the sl. which was last worked on a loop, and 
repeat from *. 2d round.—x* 1 sc. on the next single 
ch. between 2 el. in the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 sc. 
on the middle of the next 5 ch., five times alternately 
8 ch., 1 dc. on the second of the same ch., 2 ch., 1 8c. 
on the middle of the next 5 ch. ; then 5 ch., and re 
from x. 3d round (on the other side of the braid).— 
1 de. on the first loop of the next wide piece, 2 ch., 1 
8c. on the next loop, twice alternately 1 ch., 1 sl. on the 
following loop; then 1 ch., 1 ac. on the next loop, 2 ch., 
1 de. on the following loop, 2 ch., 2 stc. separated by 
8 ch. on the vein of the sc. in the 1st round, 2 ch., and 
repeat from *. 4th round.—Always alternately 1 dc. 
on the next st. in the preceding round, 2 cb., and pass 
over 2 st. 





HEART DISEASE. 

Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic dis- 
ease of the heart, accompanied by distressing 
pains in the back and head. So much so as to 
confine me to my bed; have been for years under 
the treatment of our best physicians. Your ad- 
vertisement came to my notice, and I procured a 
bottle of the Constitution Water, and following 
your directions, I have been able to attend to 
business ever since, and at present I am in the 
enjoyment of my former health, and now use no 
other medicine. I assure you it gives me great 
pleasure to inform you of the benefits I have re- 
ceived from the use of it, and cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all persons afflicted with the like 

diseases. Very truly, Tuomas Bisxop, 
Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic, 

To Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN. New York. 


“Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
complaints and childhood weakness a specialty. For 
sale by ali Druggists, Depot 59 John St., N. Y.—{Com.] 








Horsrorp’s Acid Phosphate makes a delicious drink 
with water and sugar only, and is superior to lime juice 
or ry for making “ lemonade ” or alcoholic d 
—[{Com. 





Batpness, grayness, and o her imperfections of the 
Hair will be regarded as inexcusable after a trial of 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer. Every Drug- 
gist sells it.—[Com.) 





Increasing Use of Compound Oxygen by Physicians. 
A carer and steadily increasing number of intelligent 
physiciane in all parts of the omnes are using Com- 
und Oxygen in Chronic Cases which a | have not 
n able to cure with ordinary remedies. Writes one: 
‘I shall make the Oxygen Treatment a prominent feat- 
ure in my practice, for I have tested it suficiently to 
satiafy me of its merits.” Says another: “I do know 
that my potest is a hundred per cent. better, and is gain- 
ing rapidly. His left lung was almost consoli , but 
is now free in one small spot.” Another tet 
cian who used it in his own case, says: *‘ I was relieved, 
the first time I used it, of a very severe catarrh trouble i 
and my lung trouble promises to be a thing of the past. 
Writes another: ‘*I am thoroughly convinced that the 
Compound Oxygen is what we need in a vast army of 
Chronic Diseases."” We could give columns of extracts 
from our correspondence with physicians who are usin 
this new Treatment, all of the same tenor. If you wis! 
to know what Compound Oxygen is, and what it cures, 
send for our Treatise on its Nature, Action, and Results, 
It will be mailed free. Drs. Srankey & Pauen, 1109 and 
1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—[Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dyspe tics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, igestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Royat Baxine Powper Co., New York. 


The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
E> WAVE (whichjusttook 
.- Ist Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
Y sition), made wholly of 
Sz natural curly hair, is indis- 
pensable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front bair is thin or 
wil] not remain in crimp in damp or 
hal * warm weather. It is the “latest” 
Mar /7 and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
times longer than roy ge wan mode. 

PY Price, $6 to . nm -O.D., 
with privilege of returning. 'o be had ONLY of 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, 107 State Street, Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 
Between Montreal and Ottawa, Celebrated Canadian 
Summer and Health Resort. Season, May to October. 
White Sulphur, Saline, and Gas Waters and Baths. 
Highest Medical dations. Untail 
Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, Skin, Urinary, and kin- 

afflictions. GRAND HOTEL, weekly rates, $8 
to $17 50. For complete guide, address 
GRAND HOT aledonia Springs, Canada. 


PATENT READY WOUND 


OB BAN. 


= For Shuttle Sewing- Machines. 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 



















Cahora t% 


Copyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 




















Send Seven Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
Number of Thread for Sample Box. 


M 
MERRICK Pe na 
7 in. 
THREAD « ( 2948 Chestnut St., B 
Mention the Bazar when you write. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 
How to Make Lace, 


SEND 3-CENT STAMP FOR 


BENTLEY BROS.’ New Catalogue, 


JUST OUT. 
48 and 50 Walker Street, New York. 


“Artistic” | SEND 
EMDIOIMETY. |ror rhe Fret Sew 
ER CHURCH. |yer’s Monthly and 
eet. Home Decorator,” 

tions in all embroid-|* Monthly Journal. 
ery stitches now in|32 pages. Illustrat- 











hemes 
ae Came Bisel a. x. 


17.STOP ORGANS 
Sub-Bass & Oct. Coupler, box'd & ship’d, only $97.75. 
New Pianos, $195 to $1600. Bef ay an instru- 
Midsummer offer illustrated 


ore you 
ment be sure to see m ? 9 
free. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 


ment. For circular, address 
Miss N 
York. 


RY HUNTINGDO 
. Box 1654, New 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only ee 
remedy for removing radically and ogg pmo, 4 al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. East 20th St., N.Y. 


§ Fancy Cards, 10c.; or 20 Gold and Silver Chromos, 
10c, Stamps taken. J. B. Husrzp, Nassau, N.Y. 



























Diamonds. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


IMPORTER OF FINEST 


Diamonds, Pearls, 


AND OTHER 


Precious Stones. 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, 


MADISON SQUARE. 
NEW YORK. 


L. SHAW, 


64 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices, 

INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from T5c. upwards. 

SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. . 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house. 

HAIR NETS, al) shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $i 50 per dozen. 

Advice by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied free of charge. 

Veloutine Face Powders, Pink, White, and 
Olive, 50c. and $1 00 per box. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, “How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not roved, can be returned at my 
expense. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 








FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, bard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamie dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 





————___—_——— 


NOW READY. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


WARPER'’S BAZAR 
PATTEREE 


SPRING AND SUMMER. 
40 PAGES. 122 CUTS. 


PRICE TEN CENTS, 
POSTAGE FREE. 





Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, N. Y. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(RECLINING) 
A Priceless boon 
to gy li ee are 
x , and 
Sena for Circular to a! 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., New Haven. Conn. 
ARLOW'S THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
For Sale by Grocers. 
I 1G0 BLUE D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
| 283 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
[aeeer= MACRAME LACE BOARDS, free to any 
address, $1 10. Pattern and Instruction books, 


its wanted. Trade and teachers supplied. Ad- 
CE & CO., 43 and 45 Chatham S8t., N.Y. 
















dress 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


BREAKFAST, 

bx B* a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 

which govern operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavored 
bev which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. it is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to dis- 
ease. Hun of subtle maladies are floating around 
us, ready to attack wherever there is a w point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with = blood and a properly- 
nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 

Sold only in tins, 3 pound and pound, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & = Homeopathic Chemists, 
don. 


Also, Epps’ Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY 


Conralns : 


WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT. By Marta R. Oaxey. 
IL.usrrations.—The Violet Girl.—William Morris 
Huut.—The Prodigal Son.—Girl with the Cat. 


BY-PATHS IN THE MOUNTAINS.—I. By Re- 
Beooa Harpine Davis. 
It.ustrations. — Frontispiece. — Woodcoc 

Judge Hixley.—An old Inn on the Road to Fort 
Pendleton.—The Regiment at Fort Pendleton. — 
The old Mill and the Miller.—A Mountain Weaver. 
—Jerry Browning, our Guide.—Kitzmiller’s.—En- 
tering the Wilderness. — Fungous Growth in the 
Wilderness. —Camp on the Blackwater. ~ Coming 
down the Mountain. — Falls of the Blackwater. — 
Dobbin’s Fire- Place. — Dobbin’s House. —Omish 
Woman and Child, nea 


THE SANTA FE TRAIL. By A. A. Hayes, Jr. 

I:iusteations. — Alva Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca 
crossing the Great American t. — Prairie 
Schooners at the Dock.— Sudden Attack by In- 
dians.—Entrance of the Caravan into Santa Fe,— 
The Don.—Kearny’s Soldiers crossing the Range. 
—First Store in Lakin.—Road Agents at Work.— 
The captured Road Agents, 


PRINCES AND POTENTATES IN 1840. 
IuLusteations.—Queen Louise of Prussia.—Wil- 
liam IL., King of the Netherlands.—Frederic Wil- 
liam IV., King of Prussia. — Alfred de Musset. — 
re ema | de Lamartine.—Henry Vincent.—Daniel 
O’Connell.—General Rosas. 





SUMMER CLUBS ON GREAT SOUTH BAY. By 
Tuomas W. Knox. 

In.usrrations.—‘ Flags, eh? and Clams a Dol- 
Jar a Thousand !"—The first Olympic.—Burying a 
Drone.—Looking for the Schooner.—Disturbing a 
Sleeper.—Olympic Water-Works.—Feeding Trout at 
the Preserve of the South-side Club.—Converting a 
Poacher.—The Ballyhoo Bird,—“Shot ‘em on de 
Wing.” wa 

PRINCE YOUSUF AND THE ALCAYDE. A Bat- 
Lap. By C. P. Cranou 
With an Illustration, 


QUEEN VICTORIA. By Mrs. Oxrenanr. 
I.LusTRations,—Queen Victoria.—Edward, Duke 
of Kent, Father of Victoria. —The little Princess 
+ Victoria. —Claremont.—Victoria, August 10, 1835.— 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg, Father of Prince Albert.— 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, Mother of Prince Albert. 
—Rosenau.—Prince Albert at the Age of Twenty.— 
Coronatiou of Queen Victoria. — Prince Albert as 
Field-Marshal.—The Duchess of Kent, Victoria's 
Mother.—The Queen dressed in Uniform for a Re- 
view.—The Prince of Wales and Princess Royal. 
—The Queen and Princess, from a Painting by Win- 

terhalter.—The young Prince of Wales. 


BLUE-FLAGS. A Porm. By E:ten M. Horournson. 
With an Illustration, 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. By 
Witniam Biaok. 


Cuartrers XXXV.-XXXVIL 
It.vsrRations.—Head-Piece.—*The Ladies’ pro- 
duced their Knitting Materials.” 


AMERICAN COLLEGES AND GERMAN UNIVER- 
SITIES. By Rionarp T. Exy. 


CLOSE QUARTERS. A Srory. By E. W. Latimer. 


FRANKLIN’S PLACE IN THE SCIENCE OF THE 
LAST CENTURY. By Dr. J. W. Drarszn. 


MARY ANERLEY. ANovet. By R. D. Buacksonz. 
Cuapters XLL-XLII. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. A Nover. By Henry 
AMES, Jr. 
Cuaprers I.-VI, 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1880. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year......++ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, | Jeccceee 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, sa ton 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE,“ “ 
A OOMBINATION OFFER. 


Harrer’s MaGazine..... 
Harper’s Week ty..... ng OD BOGE. dc 0pe0cks $10 00 
Harper's Bazat........- 








Harperr’s MAGAZINE... 
Harper’s WEEKLY.. 


Harper's MaGazing..... 
Hanrer’s ee} One Year.....+.... 


Harper’s Weexkty......- 
Harper's Bazak........- } One Year 


Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 


Gold and Silver Chromo Ca 
postpaid. 





2 


with name, 10c., 
G.L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 

















petites ante 
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ie hen een Aa 


See 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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FOOD 


Best Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VICTOR E. MAUGER & PETRIE, N. Y. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the PROPER NOUR- 
ISHMENT of INFANTS SENT FREE on Application. 
Amentoan Foop vor American Inrants. 

American mothers often ask why is the Vioror Bany 
Foop so much cheaper than the imported article? 
Answer: Because foreigners get their ingredients here 
—the food market of the wozld—and large profits and 
U. S. import duties have to be added. The Vioror Bany 
Foop, on the comand. is — from the recipe of 
an eminent New York physician, and put up by a well- 
known and responsible American house with ample 
facilities and latest improved machinery, This Amer- 
ican Vioror Foop is guaranteed to keep any length of 
time, which the damp but expensive foreign article will 
not, and, although the cheapest, the Vioror Bany Foon 
is certainly the best ever offered.—New York Times. 


COPYRIGHT. 


“How to Make Lace,” 


250 Illustrations of all the stitches necessary, and a 
handsome Pattern on Linen, 5vc., post free. 
Pattern Books— Real Lace Braids, Honiton 
and Point. Arrasene—as usual. 

Mme. GURNEY & CO., 6 East 14th Street, N.Y. 

aa 3c. for Samples and Price-List. <@a 


ALLAN'S ANTI-FAT 











\ 7 << 

FR A a — 
Fat Lady :—* How am I to get through ?” 
Consort :—* Take Anti-fat as I did.” 


LLAN’S ANTI-FAT (trade-mark, “ Anti-fat,” a 
jetered) is the celebrated REMEDY for CORPU- 
LENCY. It is purely vegetable, being a compound 
concentrated fluid-extract of sea lichens, and is per- 
fectiy harmless. No particular change of diet required. 
Will reduce a cat person from 2 lbs. to Sibs. a week. It 
acts upon the food in the stomach, preventing it; con- 
version into fat. Aled pm re is not only a disease of 
itself, but the harbinger of others,” wrote Hippocrates 
two thousand years ago, and what was true then is no 
less 80 to-lay. . 

Allan’s Anti-fat is endorsed by those eminent in the 
medical profession. THOMAS FAIRBANK, M. D., of 
Windsor, Surgeon to her Majesty the Queen, referring 
to ANTI-FAT in the “British Medical Journal,” of 
June 7th, 1879, says: “I gave some of this extract 
(Fucus Vesiculosus) to a very corpulent i who in 
three months lost three stones in weight without any 
change of diet. Since then I have frequently given ft 
forreducing weight depending on the accumulation of 
adipose tissue, and have never found it to fail. I may 
state that a patient who has been lately taking it as an 
anti-fat, and who yt ayy very much from rheu- 
matic pains about the body, has been entirely free from 
such trouble while she has been taking the extract, a 
fact which she quite independently noted.” 

Prattville, Ala., July 2th, 1878.—BOTANIC MEDICINE 

. ¥.: Gentlemen—About three months 
ago, | commenced using your Anti-fat, at which time 
my weight was 219 pounds. By following your direc- 


Situated, co 
others that would fit. I think Iv ought 


THE ABOVE CONFIRMED. 

Prattville, Ala., Nov. 29th, 1878.—THE BOTANIC MEDI- 
CINE Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: Gentlemen—I weigh 315 lbs. 
lam a member of the oil firm of TELFAIR, SNEDEKER 
& Rocker, 10 John Street, New York. I 
ttantly traveling. Have intended to write to ge 
of your Renny Ley have been waiting to come across 
some One who has actually taken your medicine. So 
to-day I have the tification of interviewing Mr. 
GEORGE BoypD, of Prattville. He informs me that he 
reduced himself from 219 to 1 } pounds in four months. 

Yours truly, Cot. HOUSTON RUCKER. 

Hundreds of letters similar to the above have been 


e' 

fat in cases of Obesity. Send — for pamphlet. 
Address BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Buffalo, N. Y., or 

Great Russell-street Buildings, London, W. 0. Eng. 


RY BERNARD'S GOLD POWDER, 
which does not rub off. Entirely new. The best 
thing in the market. Box 25c. Send for Sample and 
Circularsto BERNARD, 401 Canal St., New York. 








Eley & Sas 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St, N.Y. 


VORGES 


Linen and Ecru Laces 


FOR SUITINGS, 10c., 15c., 20c. 


LINEN NETS 


TO MATCH LACE, 28 INCHES WIDE, 
69c. and 75c. yard. 


FULL LINE TARLETANS, MOSQUITO NETTINGS 
NOTTINGHAM 


Curtain Nets, 
ALL NEW AND ELEGANT PATTERNS, 


llc., 18¢., 15¢c., 18¢., 2c., 25¢. TO 85c, YARD. 


CURTAINS BY THE PAIR 


VESTIBULE LACE, 


AT 12c., 15c., 18c., 20c., 25c. PER YARD, 


Table Linen, Napkins, Doylies, Towels, &e, 
OUR FASHION MAGAZINE 


FOR SUMMER NOW READY. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 50 CENTS PER ANNUM. 
Single Copies, 15 Cents. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. 309, 311, 31114 Grand St., 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, 70 Allen St. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0, 


LADIES’ HOSLERY DEPARTMENT. 

Lisle Thread, Plain, Embroidered, and 
Ribbed and Vertical Silk Stripes, in new 
shades. Also, Solid Colors in Genuine 
Balbriggan Hose. 


Broadway & [9th St. 


KEYES, 
Popular Fancy and Dry Goods 


STORES, 
349, 351, 353 Sth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


PRIOR TO OUR INVENTORY OF STOCK, WE 
HAVE CONCLUDED TO SELL OFF OUR LARGE 
AND VARIED ASSORTMENT OF 


Dress Goods, Suits, 
and Summer Silks, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


ALL-WOOL BUNTINGS, 20c., 25c. 
FANCY STRIPES DITTO at 2c. , worth 87}¢c. 


DEBEIGES. 


WE HAVE ONE CASE LEFT OF THOSE CELE- 
BRATED 48-INCH DEBEIGES, WHICH WE WILL 
CLOSE AT 45c. PER YARD; worth 70c. 


GREAT BARGAIN. 


SAMPLES AND CATALOGUE SENT ON RE- 
CEIPT OF STAMP, 


KEYES, 8th Ave.,N.Y. 


For infants & invalids, 

















Chromo,Snowflake and Lace Cards, with name, lic. 
50 40 all Chromos, 10c. "Star Print’g Co.,Northford, Ct. 








ASK FOR THE 


FAVORITE RUFFLING 


TRADE MARK. 


LATEST AND CHOICEST STYLES. 


FOR SALE BY 


ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


1880 JONES 1840 


CHOICE SUMMER GOODS. 

85 Departments at Popular Prices. 
SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN'G GOODS. 
BOYS SUITS. 0 V'D__ SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 0 GLASSWARE. 
LINENS, _O- COCROCKERY. 
SILKS, oO” 0 CHINA. 

o O 
° JONES ° 
o fe) 
fs) a) 


x x 














1} Eighth Avenue 


Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


“, JONES 











SHOES. 0 0 LACES. 
carpets. 7 O GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 fa} HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. OA os MILL Nery. 
DOMESTICS. V Gunns’ FornisHina G’ps. 





Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Established Half a Century. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y. 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 





Ornaments, 

hibited for a number of years. Colored 
Fringes made to order to match samples, 
with buttons to correspond. Orders by 
mail promptly attended to. Wholesale De- 
partment, second and third floors. 


BOYS. 


B “ ‘ 
“nent of 1 Clothing 


on Broadway for Boys. 





Kilt Suits, $3 00 worth $5 00 

o «“ 2 oo “ 7 oo 
School Suits, 500 “* 
Odd Pants, 
Shirt Waists, eae I 00 
Straw Hats, 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 





CHAMPLIN’S LIQUID PEARL 


Is an absolutely safe cosmetic, ing the most 
valuable qualities for beautifying and preserving the 
skin. It speedily removes Sunburn, Tan, 
Freckles, Pimples, Sallowness, Blotches, 
etc., leaving the skin SOFT and FAIR, and adds 
great a to the complexion. The pleasantest 
and most reliable article in use for the toilet. Its use 
cannot be detected on the most delicate skin. Sold by 
all druggists. Price 50 cts. a bottle. Beware of imita- 
tions CHAMPLIN & CO., Propr’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Eee AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, bound in Gilt, 48 
Pages, Engraved in Colors, and 54 select quotations 
for same, 15c. 12 Photograph Cards,name i on, 
60c. Send Photograph. F. LYMAN, Clintonville,Conn. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIS? OF NEW BOOKS 


THE CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE LAST 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS, as Seen in its Liter- 
ature: with Special Reference to certain Recondite, 
Neglected, or Disputed Passages. With a Biblio- 

raphical Appendix. By Henry Martyn Dexrzr, 
rge Svo, 1082 pages, Cloth, $6 00. 
II 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. A His- 
wy of Classical Greek Literature. By the Rev. 
J. P. Manarry, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, Au- 
thor of “Social Life in Greece.” 2 vols., 12mo, 
Cloth, $4 00. ‘ 

Il. 


DR. BUSHNELL’S LIFE. Life and Letters of Horace 
Bushnell. With Two Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
A 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Morey. The following volumes are now readys 
ALEXANDER POPE. By Less Sreruen. 

COWPER. By Gotpwin Samira. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesite Srepuxn, 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Monison, 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hurron, 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
GOLDSMITH. By Wititam Braox. 
HUME. By Professor Hux.ey. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By Wut1am Minto, 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suarer, 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvrcu. 
THACKERAY. By Anruony Troivorg. 
BURKE. By Joun Mortey. 
MILTON. By Mark Partison, 
SOUTHEY. By Evwarv Dowpen. 
BUNYAN. By James Antuony Frovupr. 
CHAUCER. By Apotrnus Wint1am Warp. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 


HAWTHORNE. By Henry James, Jr. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 
Y 

BUSINESS LIFE IN ANCIENT ROME. By C.G, 

HERBERMANN. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents ; Cloth, 35 cents, 
VI. 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp 
Giszon. With Notes, by Dean Mitman, M. Guizor, 
and Dr. Wituiam Smiru. From New Electrotype 
Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels and 
Uncut Edges, in a box, $12 00, (Uniform with the 
New and Popular Library Editions of Hume, Ma- 
caulay, Motley, and Hildreth which have been re- 
cently published.) vir 


PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH. Chap- 
ters from the Physical History of the Earth. By Ar- 
Tuck Nicos, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Vill, 

THE STUDENT'S HUME. New Edition. A His- 
tory of England, from the Earliest Times to the 
Revolution in 1688. Based on the History of Davi» 
Hume. Incorporating the Corrections and Re- 
searches of Recent Historians. Continued to the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1878. New Edition, Revised 
and Corrected by J. S. Brewer, M.A,, late Professor 
of Modern History and English Literature, King’s 
College, London. With an Appendix by an Amer- 
ican Editor. Illustrated by Maps and Engrayings 
on Wood. Large 12mo, 844 pp., Cloth, $150. Uni- 
form with the Student's Series, 


SS — 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Duke’s Children. By Anruony Troutope. 20 cts. 
Poet and Peer. By Hatton Aipé. 15 cents. 

The Pennant Family. By Axns Beatz. 15 cents. 
Mrs. Austin. By Mancansr Vevey. 25 cents. 

Mary Anerley. By R. D. BLACKMORE, 15 cents. 
Reata: What’s ina Name. By E. D.Gzrarp. 15 cts, 
Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Biackwons. 15 cents. 


The Virginia Bohemians. By Joun Esrzn Cooxe. 
75 cents. 


Fellow-Townsmen. By Tuomas Harpy. 20 cents. 


From Generation to Generation. By Lady Aveusra 
Nog.. 15 cents. 


Prince Hugo, By Manta M. Grant. 15 cents, 

A Foreign Marriage ; or, Buying a Title. 75 cents. 
For Her Dear Sake. By Many Crom Hay. 15 cents, 
Daireen. By Frank FRANKFORT Moore. 15 cents. 
Two Women. By Gronotana M. Cratx. 15 cents. 


A Wayward Woman. By Agruve Geirritus. 15 cta, 


The Return of the Princess. By Jacques Vincent. 
Translated by Lavra E. Kenpauu. 10 cents, 

Tom Singleton: Dragoon and Dramatist. By W. W. 
Fouiiett Synez. 15 cents, 


G2” Harrer & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ea Harver’s Catatogue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


Autograph Album. Illus- 
NE W F LO RAL trated with Birds, Scrolls, 
Ferns, Flowers, &c. (48 pages.) Covers & edges elegantly 


gilded; also 47select quotations,all 15c. postpaid. Stamps 
taken. Ag’ts wanted. G.W.Bocemades, West Haven,Ct. 








5 () Elegant Cards. New Chromo, Shella, Gilt-Rdge, &c., 
with name, 10c. G. A. Srrine, Northford, Ct. 


LADY being in possession of a simple but 
infallible recipe for beautifying the com- 
lexion, will send it on application to Mrs, 


). HARLOWE, 90 Taylor St., Newport, Ky. 


5Q CARDS, no 2 alike Gold Motto, Lace, Lily, &., 
name on, 10c. E. D. Gruzent, P. M. Higganom,Ct. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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THE GREAT ENGLISH REVIVAL. 


Avucustus Fitznoop.e Tompkins. “Do you know, Simkins, that ever since you made my Clothes I’ve 


been taken for an Englishman ?” 


Smxuins. “Oh, quite so, my lord. Oh, beg pardon, but you are so like the Marquis of Middleton Spanks !” 


FACETIZ. 


Tur beauties of nature are made the object of con- 
templative study in Cheyenne, in the far West. Two 
men recently put up five dollars each on a wager that 
one could hold a wasp in his hand longer than the 
other. The man who rubbed chloroform on his hand 
expected to win, but the other fellow happened to 
know that male wasps don’t sting, and got one of that 
sex. They sat and smiled at each other, while the 
crowd wondered, until the chloroform had evaporated, 
and then the fellow who used it suddenly let go of his 
wasp. The other man got the money. 

————_—_»—_—_—_— 

Exper Sister. “ What did cook say when ee told 
her that the children didn’t like the soup, Biddy ?” 

Bunpy. “Sure, thin, and what ‘ud it be but her snuff 
that dropped in, and she thought the childer ‘ud b'lave 
it was pipper.” ‘a 
Clubite A. was telling a story in the club. Clubite 
B., when it was finished, said, ‘* Well, that reminds me 
of another anecdote,” and he related it. 

A. thereupon remarked, “I don’t see how what you 
have told us was recalled by my story.” 

“It was,” replied B., “‘ because mine was on thesame 
page of Joe Miller as yours.” 

—-———_——_ 


An English lady, whose husband takes a prominent 
part in politics on the Liberal side, happened one day 
to pick up a ring. She thought she had a real gem in 
it; so, taking it to a jeweller, whose political views 
were opposite to those of her own spouse, she inquired, 
“Can you tell me if this is a diamond in this ring ?” 

“No, madam,” was the reply, “it’s —. 

“Oh,” said the lady, “I am sure that is not paste. 
Do you think I don’t know what paste is? Now just 
look here ; hold it this way, and that way, and turn it 
round another ma it’s all different colors—you can’t 
see it two ways alike. Whatever you may say to the 
contrary,'sir, 1 am convinced it’s a very valuable stone.” 

** Ah,” said the jeweller, as he drew a long breath, 
“by your description of it, madam, I am inclined to 
think it must be a Gladstone.” 

aad lady looked puzzled, said ‘“‘ Good-morning,” and 
retired. 





Frep (to Tom, who has looked through Fred’s MS.). 
** You didn’t know I was an author, eh ?” 

Tom (to Fred). ** No, I didn’t; and if you take my ad- 
vice, you won’t let anybody else know if you can help it.” 








mamma?” 


Younc Lapy (to lever oe door). “‘Is that you, Charley? Why don’t you come in?” 


The dog is a new arrival, and our artist has attempted to give a faint 
idea of how his eyes appeared to Chariey. 


Roster. “ What plant is that, mamma ?” 
ama. “ The castor-oil plant, dear.” 
Rosie. ‘‘Have they got a cod-liver-oil plant too, 

















A DAY ON THE POND. 


Doctors generally agree about bleeding their patients. 
ot 


If you lose your breath, don’t run to catch it; you 
can catch it sooner by standing still. 
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Paranturorio oLp Lavy. “ Bless me, child! where 
did you get that dreadful black eye ?” 

Sraeet Aras. ‘“‘ Mother! But” (triumphantly) “ ah 
gat her three months for’t, ah can tell ye.” 
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“Do you know the prisoner well ?” asked a Western 
rney. 


“Never knew him sick,” replied the witness. 
“No levity,” said the lawyer, sternly. ‘‘ Now, sir, 
did re ever see the prisoner at the bar?” 

**'Took many a drink with him at the bar.” 

“* Answer my question, sir,” yelled the lawyer. “ How 
long have you known the prisoner ?” 

** From two feet up to five feet ten inches.” 

** Will the Court make the—” 

“T have, jedge,” said the witness, anticipating the 
lawyer; “T have answered the question. I knowed 
the prisoner when he was a boy two feet long and a 
man five feet ten—” 

“ Your honor—” 

“It’s a fac’, jedge; I’m under my oath,” persisted 
the witness. 

The lawyer arose, placed both hands on the table in 
front of him, spread his legs apart, leaned his body 
over the table, and said, “‘ Will you tell the Court what 
yon know about this case ?” 

“That ain’t his name,” replied the witness, 

‘*What ain’t his name?” 

“ Case. ” 


“Who said it was ?” 
“You did. You wanted to know what I know about 
this Case. His name’s Smith.” 
“Your honor,” howled the lawyer, pulling his hair 
out by the roots, “‘ will you make this man answer ?” 
-“‘ Witness,” said the yndge, “you must answer the 
questions put to you.” 
* Land o’ Goshen, jedge, bain’t I bin doin’ it? Let 
the blamed cuss fire away. I'm ready.” 
“Then,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ don’t beat about the bush 
any more, You and this prisoner have been friends.” 
* Never,” omen responded the witness. 
“What! Weren't you summoned here as a friend ?” 
“No, sir; I was summoned here as a Presbyterian. 
Nary one of us was ever Friends. He’s an old line Bap- 
tist, without a drop of Quaker in him.” 
“Stand down!” yelled the lawyer, in disgust. 
“ Hey ” 
“Stand down.” 
*Can’t doit. I'll sit down, or stand up—” 
“ Sheriff, remove that man from the box.” 
Witness retires, muttering, “‘ Well, if he ain’t the 
thick-headedest cuss I ever laid eyes on !” 
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Marcvuerite. “ He lubs me. 


He doan’ lub me.” 


TRADE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 














